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WILLING TO DIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 
— 


CHAPTER XLI, THE FLITTING. 


WE were ruined! 

What must the discovery have been to 
poor mamma? She saw all the monstrous 
past; the delirium was dissipated. An 
abyss was between her and her former life. 
In the moment of social death all that she 
was leaving had become almost grotesque, 
incredibly ghastly. Here in a moment was 
something worse than poverty, worse even 
than death. 

During papa’s life the possibility of those 
vague vexations known as “difficulties” 
and “embarrassments,”’ might have oc- 
curred to me, but that I should ever have 
found myself in the plight in which I now 
stood had never entered my imagination. 

Suppose, on a fine evening, a ship, with 
a crash like a cannon, tears open her planks 
on a hidden rock, and the water gushes 
and whirls above the knees, the waists, the 
throats of the polite people round the tea- 
table in the state cabin, without so much 
as time interposéd to say God bless us! 
between the warning and the catastrophe, 
and you have our case! 

Young ladies, you live in a vague and 
pleasant dream. Gaslight in your hall 
and lobbies, wax lights, fires, decorous ser- 
vants, flowers, spirited horses, millinery, 
soups and wines, are products of nature, 
and come of themselves. There is, never- 


| theless, such a thing as poverty, as there 


is such a thing as death. We hold them 
both as doctrines, and, ef course, devoutly 


believe in them, but when either lays its 


cold hand on your shoulder, and you look 
it in the face, you are as much appalled as 
if you never heard its name before. 





Carelessness, indolence, a pleasurable 
supineness, without any other grievous 
fault, or enormous mistake, had, little by 
little, prepared all for the catastr ophe. 

Mamma was very ill all that night. In the 
morning Mr. Forrester came again. Mamma 
could not see him; but I had a long inter- 
view with him. He was very kind. I will 
tell you, in a few words, the upshot of our 
conference. 

In the first place, the rather startling 
fact was disclosed that we had, in the 
world, but nine pounds eight shillings, 
which mamma happened to have still in 
her purse, out of her last money for dress. 
Nine pounds, eight shillings! That was all 
that interposed between us and the wide 
republic of beggary. 

Then Mr. Forrester told me that mamma 
must positively leave the house in which 
we were then residing, to avoid being made, 
as he said, “administratrix in her own 
wrong,” and put to great annoyance, and 
seeing any little fund that relations might 
place at her disposal wasted in expenses 
and possible litigation. 

So it was settled we were to leave the 
house, but where were we to go? 

That was provided for. Near High 
Holborn, in a little street entered between 
two narrow piers, stood an odd and ancient 
house, as old as the time of James the First, 
which was about to be taken down to make 
way for a model lodging-house. Theroof was 
sound, and the drainage good ; that was all 
he could say for it; and he could get us 
leave to occupy it, free of rent, until its de- 
molition should be commenced. He had, 
in fact, already arranged that for mamma. 

Poor papa had owed him a considerable 
sum for law costs. He meant, he said, to 
remit the greater part of it, and whatever 
the estate ‘might give him, on account of 
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them, he would hand over to mamma. He 
‘eared the sum would bea small one. He 
thought it would hardly amount to a hun- 
dred pounds, but in the mean time she 
could have fifty pounds on account of it. 

She might also remove a very little fur- 
niture, but no more than would just suffice, 
in the scantiest way, for our bedrooms 
and one sitting-room, and such things as 
a servant might take for the kitchen. He 
would make himself responsible to the 
creditors for these. 

I need not go further into particulars. 
Of course there were many details to be 
adjusted, and the conduct of all these ar- 
rangements devolved upon me. 

Mr. Forrester undertook all the dealings 
with the servants whom it was necessary 
to dismiss and pay forthwith. 

The house was now very deserted. There 
was no life in it but that feverish fuss like 
the preparations that condemned people 
make for their executions. The arrange- 
ments for our sorrowful flight went on like 
the dismal worry of a sick dream. 

In our changed state we preferred 
country servants, and I wrote for good old 
Rebecca Torkill and one of the rustic maids 
at Malory, who arrived, and entered on 
their duties, the day before our departure. 

How outlandish these good creatures 
appeared when transplanted from the 
primitive life and surroundings of Malory 
to the artificial scenes of London! But 
how comfortable and kindly was their 
clumsiness compared with the cynical 
politeness and growing contempt of the 
cosmopolitan servants of London ! 

Well, at last we were settled in our strange 
habitation. It was by no means so un- 
comfortable as you might have supposed. 
We found ourselves in a sitting-room of 
handsome dimensions, panelled with oak 
up to its ceiling, which, however, from the 
size of the room, appeared rather low. It 
was richly moulded, after the style of James 
the First’s reign, but the coarse smear 
of newly-applied whitewash covered its 
traceries. 

Our scanty furniture was collected at the 
upper end of the apartment, which was 
covered with a piece of carpet, and shut off 
from the lower part of the room by a fold- 
ing screen. Some kind friend had placed 
flowers in a glass on the table, and three 
pretty plants in full blow upon the window- 
stones. Some books from a circulating 
hbrary were on the table, and some volumes 
also of engravings. These little signs of 
care and refinement took off something of 





the gaunt and desolate character which 
would have, otherwise, made this habita- 
tion terrifying. 

A rich man, with such a house in the 
country, might have made it curiously 
beautiful; but where it was, tenanted by 
paupers, and condemned to early demoh- 
tion, who was to trouble his head about it ? 

Mamma had been better in the morning, 
but was now suffering, again, from a vio- 
lent palpitation, and was sitting up in her 
bed; it was her own bed, which had been 
removed for her use. Rebecca Torkill, 
who had been here for some hours managing 
everything to receive her, was now in her 
room. I was in our “ drawing-room,” I 
suppose I am to call it, quite alone. My 
elbows rested on the table, my hands were 
over my eyes, and I was crying vehemently. 
These were tears neither of cowardice nor 
of sorrow. They were tears of rage. I 
was one of those impracticable and defiant 
spirits who, standing more in need than 
any other of the chastisements of Heaven, 
resent its discipline as an outrage, and up- 
braid its justice with impious fury. 

I dried my eyes fiercely. I looked round 
our strange room with a bitter smile. 
Black oak floor, black oak panelling up 
to the ceiling; as evening darkened how 
melancholy this grew! 

I looked out of the window. The ruddy 
sky of evening was fading into grey. A 
grass-grown brick wall, as old as the house 
perhaps, and springing from the two piers, 
enclosed the space once occupied by the 
street in which it had stood. Nothing now 
remained of the other houses but high piles 
of rubbish, broken bricks, and plaster, 
through which, now and then, a black spar 
or plank of worn wood was visible in this 
dismal enclosure; beyond these hillocks of 
ruin, and the jagged and worn brick wall, 
were visible the roofs with slates no bigger 
than oyster-shells, and the clumsy old chim- 
neys of poverty-stricken dwellings, existing 
on sufferance, and sure to fall before long 
beneath the pick and crowbar; beyond 
these melancholy objects spread the ex- 
piring glow of sunset with a veil of smoke 
before it. 

As I looked back upon this sombre room, 
and then out upon the still more gloomy 
and ruinous prospect, with a feeling of 
disgust and fear, and the intolerable con- 
sciousness that we were here under the coer- 
cion of actual poverty, you may fancy what 
my ruminations were. 

I don’t know whether, in my family, 
there was a vein of that hereditary melan- 
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choly called suicidal. I know I felt, just 
then, its horrible promptings. Like the in- 
vitations of the Erlking in Goethe’s ballad, 
it “whispered low in mine ear.” There 
is nothing so startling as the first real 
allurement tc this tremendous step. There 
remains a sense of an actual communica- 
tion at which mind and soultremble. I 
felt it once afterward. 

Its insidiousness and power are felt on 
starting from the dream, and finding one- 
self, as I did, alone, with silence and dark- 
ness, and frightful thoughts. 

I think that, but for mamma, it would 
have been irresistible. 

The sudden exertion of my will, and in 
spite of my impious mood, I am sure, an 
inward cry to God for help, scared away 
the brood that had gathered about me with 
their soft monotonous seduction. 

Have you ever experienced the same 
thing? The temptation breaks from you 
like a murmur changed to a laugh, and 
leaves you horrified. I hated life; my 
energies were dead already. Why should 
I drag on, with broken heart, in solitude 
and degradation ? 

Some pitying angel kept me in remem- 
brance of mamma, sick, helpless, so long 
and entirely in the habit of leaning upon 
others for counsel and for action. 

When sickness follows poverty, fate has 
little left to inflict. 

One good thing in our present habitation 
was the fact of its being as completely out 
of sight as the inmost cavern of the cata- 
combs. That was consolatory. I felt, at 
first, as if I never should wish to see the 
light again. But every expression of life 
is strong in the young; energy, health, 
spirits, hope. 

The dread of this great downfall began 
to subside, and I could see a little before 
me; my head grew clearer, and was already 
full of plans of earning my bread. That, 
I dare say, would have been easy enough, 
if I could have made up my mind to leave 
mamma, or if she could have consented to 
part with me. But there were many things 
i could do at home. 

Mamma was sometimes better, but her 
spirits never rallied. She cried almost in- 
cessantly; I think she was quite heart- 
broken. If she could have given me some 
of her gentleness, and if I could have in- 
spired her with some of my courage, we 
should have done better. 

The day after our arrival, as I looked 
out of the window listlessly, I saw a van 
drive between the piers. Two men were 


on the driver’s seat. They stopped before 
they had got very far. It was difficult 
navigation among the promontories and 
islands of rubbish. The driver turned a 
disgusted look up towards our windows, 
and made some remark to his companion. 
They got down and led the horses with 
cireumspection, and with many turns and 
windings up to the door, and then began 
to speak to our servant; but, at this in- 
teresting moment, I was summoned by 
Rebecca Torkill to mamma’s room, where 
I forgot all about the van. 

But, on returning a few minutes later, I 
found a piano in our drawing-room. Our 
rustic maid had not heard or even asked 
from whom it came; and when a tuner 
arrived an hour later, I found that nothing 
could prevail on him to disclose the name 
of the person or place from which it had 
come. It had not any indication but the 
maker’s name, and that was no guide. 

Two or three days after our flight to this 
melancholy place, Mr. Forrester called. I 
saw him in our strange sitting-room. It 
was pleasant to see a friendly face. He 
had not many minutes to give me. He 
listened to my plans, and rather approved 
of them; told me that he had some clients 
who might be useful, and that he would 
make it a point to do what he could with 
them. Then I thanked him very much 
for the flowers, and the books, and the 
piano. But it was not he who had sent 
them. I began to be rather unpleasantly 
puzzled about the quarter from which these 
favours came. Our melancholy habitation 
must be known to more persons than we 
supposed. 

I was thinking uncomfortably on this 
problem, when he went on to say: 

“As Mrs. Ware is not well enough to 
see me, I should like to read to you a 
draft of the letter I was thinking of send- 
ing to-day to Lord Chellwood’s house. 
He’s to be home, I understand, for a day 
or two before the end of this week; and 
I want to hit him on the wing, if I can.” 

He then read the letter for me. 

“ Pray leave out what you say of me,” 
I said. 

“ Why, Miss Ware P” 

“ Because, if I can’t live by my own 
labour, I will die,” Ianswered. “ I think 
it is his duty to do something for mamma, 
who is ill, and the widow of his brother, 
and who has lost her provision by poor 
papa’s misfortunes; but I mean to work ; 
and I hope to earn quite enough to sup- 
port me; and if I can’t, as I said, I don’t 
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wish to live. I will accept nothing from| For about two days this discovery of my 
him.” power, under favourable circumstances, to 


“And why not from him, Miss Ware? 
You know he’s your uncle. Whocould you 
more naturally look to in such an emer- 
gency ?” 

“ He’s not my uncle; papa was his half- 
brother only; by a later marriage. He 
never liked papa—nor us.” 

“Never mind; he'll dosomething; I’ve 
had some experience; and I tell you, he 
can’t avoid contributing in a case like this; 
it comes too near him,” said Mr. Forrester. 

“T have seen him; I have heard him 
talk ; I know the kind of person he is. I 
have heard poor papa say, ‘I wish some 
one would relieve Norman’s mind; he 
seems to fancy we have a design on his 
pocket, or his will. He is always keeping 
us all at arm’s-length. I don’t think my 
wife is ever likely to have to ask him for 
anything.’ I have heard poor papa say, 
I think, those very words. Bread from 
his hand would choke me; and I can’t 
eat it.” 

“Well, Miss Ware; if you object to that 
passage, I shall strike it out, of course. I 
wrote a second time to Sir Harry Roke- 
stone, and have not yet had aline in reply; 
and I don’t think it likely I ever shall. I'll 
try him once more; and if that doesn’t 
bring an answer, I think we may let him 
alone for some time to come. 

And now Mr. Forrester took his leave and 
was gone. The forlorn old house was silent 


again. 
CHAPTER XLII. A FORLORN HOPE. 


ANOTHER week passed; mamma was 
better; not much better in spirits; but 
very much apparently in health. She was 
now a great deal more tranquil, though in 
great affliction. Poor mamma! No book 
interested her now, but the Bible; the 
great, wise, gentle friend, so seldom 
listened to when all goes well; always 
called in to console, when others fail. 

Mr. Forrester had got me some work to 
do: work much more interesting than I had 
proposed for myself. It was to make a trans- 
lation of a French work, for a publisher. 
For a few days it was simply experimental, 
but it was found that I did it well and 
quickly enough; and I calculated that if I 
could only obtain constant employment of 
this kind, I might earn about seventy 
pounds a year. Here was a resource—some- 
thing between us and actual want; some- 
thing between me and the terrible condi- 
tion of dependence. My ambition was 
humble enough now. 





make sixty or seventy pounds a year, ac- 
tually cheered me; but this healthier effect 
was of but short duration. The miseries 
of our situation were too obvious and for- 
midable to be long kept out of view. Gloom 
and distraction soon returned; the same 
rebellious violence inflamed by the fresh 
alarm of mamma’s returning illness. 

She was very ill again the night but one 
after the good news about my transla- 
tion—breathless, palpitating. I began to 
grow frightened and desponding about her. 
I had fancied before that her symptoms 
were mere indications of her state of mind ; 
but now, when her mind seemed more tran- 
quil, and her nerves quiet, their return was 
ominous. I was urging her to see Sir 
Jacob Lake, when Mr. Forrester called, and 
I went to our drawing-room to see him. 
He had got a note, cold and petulant, from 
my uncle, Lord Chellwood, that morning. 
This letter said that “no person who knew 
of the number and magnitude of the 
charges affecting his property, could be so 
unreasonable as to suppose that he could, 
even if he had the power, which was not 
quite so clear, think of charging an an- 
nuity upon it, however small, for the benefit 
of any one.” That “he deeply commise- 
rated the distressing circumstances in 
which poor Frank’s widow found herself; 
but surely he, Lord Chellwood, was not 
to blame for it. He had never lost an op- 
portunity of pressing upon his brother the 
obligation he conceived every married man 
to be under, to make provision for his 
wife; and had been at the trouble to show 
him, by some very pertinent figures, how 
impracticable it was for him to add to the 
burdens that weighed on the estates, and 
how totally he, Lord Chellwood, was with- 
out the power of mitigating to any extent 
the consequences of his rashness, if he 
should leave his wife without a suitable 
provision.” So itwent on; andended b 
saying, that “he might possibly be able, 
next spring, to make—it could be but a 
small one—a present to the poor lady 
who had certainly much to answer for 
in the imprudent career in which she had 
contributed to engage her husband, and 
during which she had wilfully sacrificed 
her settlement to the pleasures and 
vanities of an expensive and unsuit- 
able life.” The letter went on in this 
strain, and hinted that the present he 
spoke of could not exceed a hundred and 
fifty pounds, and could not possibly be 
repeated. 
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“This looks very black, you see,” said 
the good-natured solicitor. ‘“ But I hope 
it may not be quite so bad as he says. If 
he could be got to do a little more, a small 
annuity might be purchased.” 

I did not like my uncle. It is very hard 
to get over first impressions, and the re- 
pulsion of an entirely uncongenial coun- 
tenance. There was nothing manly in his 
face ; it was narrow, selfish, conceited. He 
was paleas wax. He had manners at once 
dry and languid; and whether it was in 
his eye or not, I can’t say, but there was 
something in his look, though he smiled 
as much as was called for, and never said 
a disagreeable thing, that conveyed very 
clearly to me, although neither papa nor 
mamma seemed to perceive it, that he 
positively disliked us, each and every one, 
not even excepting poor, gay, good-natured 
papa. Weall knew he was stingy; he had 
one hobby, and that was the nursing and 
rehabilitation of the estates which had 
come to him, with the title, in a very crip- 
pled state. 

With these feelings, and the pride which 
is strongest in youth, I fancied that I 
should have died rather than have sub- 
mitted to the humiliation of accepting, 
much less asking, money from his hand. 


I must carry you three weeks further 
on. It was dark; I can’t tell you now 
what o’clock it was; I am sure it was not 
much earlier than nine. I had my cloak 
and bonnet on; I was standing at our 
open door; Rebecca Torkill was at my side, 
and her thin hand was upon my arm. 

“ And where are you going, my darling, 
at this time of night ?”’ she said, looking 
frightened into my face. 

“To see Lord Chellwood; to see papa’s 
unnatural brother; to tell him that mamma 
must die unless he helps her.” 

“ But, my child, this is no time—you would 
not go out through them wicked streets at 
this hour—you shan’t go,” she said sturdily, 
taking a firm hold of my arm. 

I snatched it from her grasp angrily, 
and walked quickly away. i looked over 
my shoulder, as I reached the two piers, 
and saw the figure of old Rebecca looking 
black in the doorway, with a background 
of misty light from the candle at the foot 
of the stairs. I think she was wavering be- 
tween the risk of leaving the house, and 
mamma only half protected, and the urgent 
necessity of pursuing and bringing me 
back. I was out of her reach, however, 
before she could make up her mind. 

I was walking as quickly as I could 





through the streets that led toward Regent- 
street. I had studied them on the map. 

These out-of-the-way streets were quict 
now, but not deserted; now and then I 
passed the blaze of a gin-palace. It was a 
strange fear and excitement to me, to be 
walking through these poor by-streets by 
gaslight. No fugitive threading the streets 
of a town in the throes of revolution, had 
a keener sense of danger, or moved with 
eye and sinew more ready every moment 
to start from a walk intoarun. I suppose 
they allow poor people, such as I might 
well be taken for, walking quickly upon 
their business, to pass undisturbed. I was 
not molested. 

At length I was in Regent-street. I felt 
safe now; the broad pavement, the stream 
of traffic, the long lines of gas-lamps, and 
the still open shops, enabied me, without 
fear, a little to slacken my pace. 

I required this relief. I had been ill for 
two days; and was worse. I felt chilly 
and agueish; I was suffering from one of 
those stupendous headaches which possibly 
give the sufferer some idea of the action 
of that iron “cap of silence,” with which, 
during the reign of good King Bomba, so 
many Neapolitan citizens were made ac- 
quainted. I can afford to speak lightly of 
it now; but I was very ill. I ought to 
have been in my bed. Nothing but my 
tremor about mamma would have given 
me nerve and strength for this excursion. 

She had that day had a sudden return 
of the breathlessness and palpitation 
from which she had suffered so much, 
and I had succeeded in getting Sir Jacob 
Lake to come to see her. 

It wasa hurried visit, as his visits always 
were. He saw her, gave some general 
directions, wrote a prescription, spoke 
cheerfully to her, and his manner seemed 
to say he apprehended nothing. 

I came with him to the stairs, which we 
went down together, and in the drawing- 
room I heard the astounding words that 
told me mamma could not live many 
months, and might be carried off at any 
moment, in one of those attacks. He told 
me to get her to the country, her native 
air, if that could be managed, immediately. 
That might prolong her life a little. It 
was only a chance, and at best a reprieve. 
But without it, he could not answer fora 
week. He told me that I must be careful 
not to let mamma know that he thought 
her in danger. She was in a critical state, 
and any agitation might be fatal. He took 
his leave, and I was alone with his dreadful 
words in my ears. 
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Now, how was I to carry out his direc. 
tions? The journey to Golden Friars, as 
he planned it, would cost us at least twenty 
pounds, and he had ordered claret, then a 
very expensive wine, for mamma. He did not 
know that he was carrying away our last 
guinea in his pocket. I had but half a 
sovereign and a few shillings in my purse. 
Mr. Forrester was out of town; and even if 
he were within reach, it was scarcely likely 
that he would lend or bestow anything 
like the sum required. The work was 
not sufficiently advanced to justify a hope 


that he would give me, a stranger, a sum | 


of money on account of a task which I 
might never complete. Poverty had come 
in its direst shape. In the distraction of 
that dreadful helplessness my pride broke 
down. This was the reason of my wild 
excursion. 

As I now walked at a more moderate 
pace, I felt the effect of my unnatural ex- 
ertion more painfully—every pulse was a 
throb of torture. It was an effort to keep 
my mind clear, and to banish perpetually 
rising confusions, the incipient exhalations 
offever. What drowsiness is to the system 
in health, this tendency to drop into de- 
lirium is to the sick. 

I found myself, at length, almost ex- 
hausted, at my noble kinsman’s door. 

I knocked; I asked to see him. The 
footman did not recognise me. He simply 
said, looking across the street over my head, 
with a careless disdain : 

“ Tsay, what’s the row, miss ?” 

Certainly such a visitor as I, and at such 
an hour, had no very recognisable claim 
to a ceremonious reception. 

“* Charles,” I said, ‘don’t you know 
me ?—Miss Ware.” 

The man started a little, looked hard at 
me, drew himself up formally, as he made 
his salutation, receding a step, with the 
hall-door open in his hand. 

“Ts his lordship at home ?” I asked. 

“No, miss, he dined out to-day.” 

“But I must see him, Charles. If he 
knew it was I he could not refuse. Tell 
him mamma is dangerously ill, and I have 
no one to help me.” 

“He is out, miss; and he sleeps out of 
town—at Colonel Anson’s to-night.” 

I uttered an exclamation of despair. 

“ And when is he to return ?” 

“He will not be in town again for a 
fortnight, miss; he’s going to Harleigh 
Castle.” 

I stood on the steps fora minute stunned 
by the disappointment, staring helplessly 
into the man’s face. 


“ Please, shall I call a cab, miss ?” 

“ No—no,” I said, dreamily. I turned 
‘and went away quickly. It troubled me 
| little what the servants might say or think 
| of my strange visit. 

This blow was distracting. The doctor 
had distinctly said that mamma’s immediate 
removal to country air was a necessity. 

As people will under excitement, I was 
walking at the swiftest pace I could. I 
was pacing under the evergreens of the 
neighbouring square, back and forward, 
again and again; I saw young ladies get 
from a house opposite into a carriage, and 
drive away, as I once used to do. I hated 
them; I hated every one who wasas fortu- 
nate as I once was. I hated the houses on 
the other side with their well-lighted halls. 
I hated even the great prosperous shop- 
keeping class, with their overgrown per- 
sons and purses. Why did not fortune 
take other people, the purse-proud, the 
scheming, the vicious, the arrogant, the 
avaricious, instead of us—drag them from 
their places, and batter and trundle them 
in the gutter? Here was I, for no fault— 
none, none!—reduced to a worse plight 
than a beggar’s. The beggar has been 
brought up to his calling, and can make 
something of it ; while I could not set about 
it, had not even that form of pluck which 
people call meanness, and was quite past the 
age at which the art is to be learned. 

All this time I was growing more and 
more ill. The breathless walking and the 
angry agitation were precipitating the 
fever that was already upon me. I had an 
increasing horror of the dismal abode which 
was now my home. Distraction like mine 
demands rapid locomotion as its proper 
and only anodyne. Despair and quietude 
quickly subside into madness. 

Some public clock not far off struck the 
hour; I did not count it; but it reminded 
me suddenly of the risk of exciting alarm 
at home by delaying my return. So with 
an effort, and as it were an awaking, I 
began to direct my steps homewards. But 
before I reached that melancholy goal, an 
astounding adventure was fated to befal 
me. 
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How to treat convicted criminals must 
always be—until the millennium comes 
which shall be crimeless—one of the most 
perplexing, as well as one of the most 
pressing, questions with which law-makers 
have to deal. The just and humane mean 
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between cruelty and inefficient punishment 
has come to be, in these more civilised 
days, an earnest study and object of search. 
Never has the world seen so great an 
activity in striving to make prison disci- 
pline itself an engine of true civilisation, 
as the past quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed. The inquiry was going on under 
the auspices of scientific and philanthropic 
men, aided by exposures of prison mis- 
government from time to time, stimulated 
by the vivid descriptions of the novelist, 
and making use of the philosophy of eco- 
nomists and the history of systems from 
the time of the Achaians to our own. In 
this, as in most departments of practical 
political science, England and the United 
States take the lead in investigation and 
experiment. The race is never content, in 
a matter of this sort, until it has reached 
the best possible result; and, a new light 
coming in, the last best result no longer 
suffices, but must be supplemented, or, 
perhaps, altogether superseded; a more 
refined humaneness compelling alleviation, 
and newer suggestions leading to a larger 
efficiency in accomplishing the true objects 
of prison discipline. 

Too much light it is impossible to secure 
on a subject of so much importance to the 
well-being of all societies. Every new mo- 
dification, pruning, or grafting of systems, 
is useful, if not as an example, at least as 
a hint. It is with this thought that we 
propose to give, as briefly as we may, an 
account of one of the New England prisons, 
as it is described by the authorities under 
whose supervision it has been governed. 
In no state of the Union has more heed 
been given to matters of this sort than in 
Massachusetts: charities, asylums, poor 
relief, institutions for the reclamation of 
drunkards and criminals, and prisons, 
have always been thoroughly and earnestly 
discussed in the land of the Pilgrims. The 
intellectual activity of the state has not 
only developed itself in works of the ima- 
gination, of ewsthetics, and philosophy— 
and the names of Longfellow, Lowell, 
Emerson, and many others, attest the vi- 
tality of the Massachusetts minds in these 
directions—but also in practical inquiries 
how best to improve and elevate the con- 
dition of the community. Massachusetts 
supplies much more than her share of the 
annual useful inventions, most of them apt, 
practical, and timely. The “homes” for 
drunkards have utilised a new theory of 
the way to reclaim drinkers in all stages, 
and it would be interesting, were it not be- 
yond the limits of our subject, to describe 





their admirable system. So, in regard to 
prisons, there is probably no American state 
which has brought the prison system to a 
greater efficiency, or to a nearer relation to 
the objects which prisons ought to serve. A 
gentleman who has been for more than ten 
years the warden of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, and whose administration of that 
institution, as well as his enlightened ad- 
vocacy of many reforms, has given hima 
wide reputation, affords us, in a clear nar- 
rative, the benefit of his experience, and 
the opinions which, from that experience, 
he has formed. His theories of discipline, 
which in some respects differ from previous 
ideas on the subject, have perhaps a greater 
general value than his descriptions; the 
latter are, however, of use in illustrating 
his deductions. The ex-warden is emphatic 
in his opinion that the Massachusetts system 
is the best in America, differing as it does 
from those of all the other states. 

The Massachusetts theory, stated briefly, 
is, that prison discipline has three objects. 
First, the reformation of the delinquent 
himself. The best result to be obtained 
is, to send him forth a better man, and, 
if possible, restored to good citizenship. 
Secondly, punishment and example. A 
bearing hard upon the criminal; first, that 
he himself may be deterred from future 
crime ; secondly, that his punishment may 
deter others from crime. And, third, 
profit; the setting criminals to honest 
labour, the fruits of which shall revert to 
the state. The first should be the prin- 
cipal object; punishment as an object 
should come after it; and the idea of profit 
should be the last and inferior one. It is 
often the case, however, that as a matter 
of fact, the idea of forcing pecuniary profit 
out of the criminal’s condition is uppermost 
in the prison warden’s mind. He is con- 
vanced that the best evidence of his effici- 
ency which hecan present to the inspectors 
lies in the amount of dollars and cents 
which his prison hands over to the public 
treasury. Wardens cannot always be found 
who will at once supply good administrative 
ability and breadth of view. They are too 
apt to look at their duty from a rigidly 
material and practical stand-point : to them 
money figures are the standard of success. 
Therefore, they inverse the true order of 
objects, and say that “education, reforma- 
tion, and good dicipline are all very well in 
their way, but when placed in the balance 
with profits they kick the beam.” The 
only way to make progress in the science 
of criminal discipline is to get rid of this 
notion, and to regard as the very highest 
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possible object, the moral benefit both of 
the criminal and the community which he 
has attacked. The practicability of giving 
effect to this moral element in prison dis- 
cipline has long been discussed, retarded 
by painful doubts, and put off by gloomier 
and less civilised conceptions of human 
nature and its possibilities, than those 
which, happily, are gaining the ascendancy 
in this age. The Massachusetts system, if 
it has not been the first to give the predo- 
minance to the noble idea of educating, 
reforming, and entirely reclaiming the cri- 
minal, has at least afforded as favourable 
an illustration of its results as any to be 
found either in Europe or America. The 
experiment has been tried, fairly and fully, 
under the supervision of enlightened and 
experienced men who have staked their 
judgment and skill in its success. It is 
the opinion of the warden to whom we have 
referred (Mr. Gideon Haynes) that fully 
eighty per cent of all convicted criminals— 
including the perpetrators of every species 
of crime, from petty larceny to murder— 
may, by proper prison treatment, be re- 
claimed and made useful members of so- 
ciety. “This reform, however,” he says, 
“cannot beaccomplished by rash or cruel 
treatment, or any other process which has 
a tendency to crush out and destroy self- 
respect. The true theory is to fan into a 
blaze the smallest spark of manhood they 
may bring with them into prison; they 
must be assisted and encouraged in every 
possible way; an opportunity should be 
afforded them to work out their own 
redemption—to do something for them- 
selves.” This, in epitome, is what the 
system adopted and pursued in the Mas- 
sachusetts State Prison undertakes to do. 
This prison is situated at Charlestown, 
separated from Boston only by an arm of 
the bay, and connected with the state 
capital by a bridge. The prisoners are 
brought thither by the officers from all 
parts of the state, the expenses of their 
transportation being paid out of the prison 
fund (provided by the legislature), and 
the average cost of transportation being a 
dollar and a half each criminal. Arrived 
at the State Prison, the convicts are first 
of all bathed and shaved. Their hair is 
trimmed, but not as was formerly done as 
a symbol of disgrace, cropped close to the 
head. They are provided with a full suit 
of prison clothes, including two under- 
shirts, two pairs of socks, two pairs of 
drawers, a thick pair of shoes, a towel, coat 
and trousers of blue satinet; these articles 





are all marked with the prisoner’s name. 
The suit of clothes is not a “ prison suit,” 
in the sense of marking ignominiously the 
condition of the wearers. The once imposed 
parti-coloured garments, comprising sleeves 
or legs of different colours, or striped, or 
checked, are not now used. To adopt any 
degrading uniform would be calculated to 
put out that “spark of manhood” which 
it is the object of the system to keep alive 
and intensify. 

The first day in prison is spent in solitary 
confinement; excepting that the prisoners 
are visited by one of the deputy wardens, 
who explains to them the prison regula- 
tions, which are also posted upon the cell 
doors. The cells, or dormitories, are fitted 
up with iron bedsteads capable of being 
turned up to the wall, a palm-leaf mattress 
and pillows, cotton sheets, blankets, pillow 
slip, and quilt; a wooden table and chair; 
a copy of the Holy Writ; a catalogue of the 
bocks in the prison library; a spoon, knife 
and fork, salt, pepper, and a bottle of vine- 
gar. The prisoners are not put at once to 
the labour in the workshops. Several days 
are given them for reflection, during which 
time they are visited by the officers of the 
prison, who converse freely with them, carry 
them useful books from the excellent prison 
library which is provided for their instruc- 
tion and recreation, and encourage them 
not only to submit cheerfully to their lot, 
but as well to avail themselves of the better 
influences which their prison life will afford 
them. After a week has passed, the con- 
vict is brought before the warden, who 
examines him regarding his origin, his 
family, and his previous career; this is 
doubtless done with the double object of 
studying his character, and of encourag- 
ing him to be communicative. He is 
promised that, as long as he obeys the 
rules, he will be treated with kindness. 
Mr. Haynes says that many touching scenes 
occur at these interviews, even the more 
hardened and reckless often being taken 
by surprise by a kind and paternal tone 
where they had expected rebuffs and abuse. 
Many of them have not heard words of 
kindly interest and encouragement since 
childhood: many never heard such words 
even then. The convict not unfrequently 
melts to tears, and forms sturdy resolu- 
tions, here at the outset of his prison 
life, which are followed up persistently 
and with the best effect upon his future 
career. The interview with the warden 
over, the prisoner is introduced to the 
workshop. This is no dingy dungeon, 
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grimy and sooty and dark, as we have 
seen some workshops in Europe and Ame- 
rica, where the prison gloom is intensified, 
and the prisoner’s lot seems doubly terrible. 
This State Prison workshop is airy, cheer- 
ful, pleasant to the eye; it is large and 
well ventilated, and as cool in summer and 
warm in winter, as the famous Boston free 
schools over the water. There is plenty 
of room, the utensils are of the best, the 
benches are broad and convenient. The 
windows are filled with plants and flowers, 
which the convicts are permitted to tend 
and cultivate. The officer in charge of the 
workshop is selected with especial care. 
He must, first of all, be endowed with 
patience and self-control; gently firm in 
manner, straightforward in speech. He is 
instructed never, under any circumstances, 
to lose his temper, or to speak pettishly or 
angrily to the prisoners. If the prisoner 
transgresses a rule, he is quietly reminded 
of it, and warned not to trespass again. 
If he breaks it a second time, he is brought 


| before one of the wardens after working 


hours, and called on for an explanation. If 
his explanation is satisfactory, nothing 
more is said; if not, he is severely repri- 
manded. A further transgression subjects 
him to solitary confinement in a dark cell, 
with a board and a blanket for his sleeping 
cot, and he is kept there until he petitions 
to be released. One of the officers is always 
within hearing, and responds when he calls. 
No humiliating begging of pardon is asked 
of him; he has only to say that he will not 
break the rule again, and he is at once re- 
stored to his proper cell. 

This imprisonment in the dark cell is 
the only punishment which has been in- 
flicted in the Massachusetts State Prison for 
more than twelve years. In some other 
states—for example, in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Connecticut—the lash 
is still used, as well as the dark cell. In 
New York, the shower-bath is added, and 
the severer penalties of the yoke and the 
iron cap have not quite disappeared. Mr. 
Haynes’s experience is, that “ the dark cell 
has, in all cases, been found sufficient, and 
is, doubtless, the least objectionable of any 
system now in use. I disapprove of it, 


| however, for the following reasons: First, 


that in darkening the cell, air must neces- 
sarily be excluded, and needful ventilation 
prevented. The constitution of the con- 
vict who is frequently, or for any length 
of time, subjected to this discipline, must, 
unavoidably, become impaired. Secondly, 
his labour for the time he is shut up is lost 





to the state.” Better reasons should be 
given, if there are any; for these alone 
would hardly be sufficient to do away with 
this method. It is difficult, moreover, to 
discover any punishment which would not 
be liable to both, or at least to the second, of 
these objections. At all events, the dark cell 
is a very material improvement on the lash, 
the jacket, the iron cap, the shower-bath, or 
the crucifix. Mr. Haynes would, however, 
do away with the dark cell, because he 
would substitute rewards for punishments 
altogether. During his own administration 
as warden he tried this experiment, intro- 
ducing holidays and graduated commuta- 
tions for the well-behaved, and relying 
upon these instead of punishments for the 
refractory. As to commutations, he tells 
us: “Our commutation law has a great 
influence upon our discipline. One not 
familiar with the subject would be sur- 


prised to know how much they think of | 


one day’s reduction even in a long sen- 
tence. Very many are sent to this and 
other prisons for crimes committed in a 
momentary passion. An uncontrollable 
temper has been the ruin of thousands. 
A prisoner, knowing that his confinement 
will be extended by any outbreak of the 
kind, will strive hard to curb it. Although 
he may find it difficult at first, yet he is 
pretty certain to succeed in the end; and, 
at the expiration of every month, he has an 
additional motive for good conduct, as all 
that he has gained may be jeopardised by 
yielding. This discipline continued through 
a series of years, must have a good effect 
upon the man. He gradually and almost 
imperceptibly acquires perfect conirol over 
himself; a habit which will not desert him 
when he goes forth into the world again.” 
The efficacy of the system has, as Mr. 
Haynes tells us, been fully proved by the 
result; and it is this happy experiment 
which leads him to declare the fact before 
noted, which is as surprising as it is gratify- 
ing, that eighty per cent of criminals of 
every shade are reclaimable. 

The daily routine at the State Prison is 
as follows: The convicts are called up at 
five o’clock in summer, at six in winter. 
They proceed at once from their cells to 
the workshop, where they are required to 
labour one hour and a half. Then they 
resort in a body to the dining-room, where 
they find a plain, wholesome, plentiful 
breakfast, composed of dishes appropriate 
to workmen who take but little out-oi-door 
exercise. Thirty-five minutes are allowed 
them in which to finish breakfast, after 
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which they are summoned to the morning 
service in chapel. This service comprises 
the reading of the Bible, prayer, singing 
by the choir, which is wholly composed of 
convicts, and sometimes the chaplain makes 
a brief exhortation. 

The chaplain is one of the most im- 
portant and useful officers of the prison. 
He is the best auxiliary of the mild and 
paternal system, and it is to him that the 
warden looks for the most efficient aid in 
turning the convict’s thoughts and hopes 
into higher channels. The chaplain, there- 
fore, is chosen with as much care as the 
workshop supervisor; he must be sympa- 
thetic, patient, persuasive, and endowed 
with the faculty of making his meaning 
easily comprehended. Chapel service over, 
the convicts return to the workshops, 
where they continue until twelve, when 
they resort to their cells to prepare for 
dinner. This meal occupies the time until 
one or half-past, after which they are again 
set to work. They stop working at six. 
The convicts are shaved by the prison 
barber twice a week, and have the privilege 
of a bath once a week. For those who 
prefer it, a spacious tank of salt water is 
provided, into which the tide flows from 
the arm of the sea which runs by the 
prison ; some thirty men can enjoy a plunge 
and a hearty swim here at the same time. 
“At these times,” says Mr. Haynes, “all 
restraint is thrown off, and for fifteen or 
twenty minutes they are allowed to enjoy 
themselves by diving, swimming, and such 
games and gambols as suit their taste.” 
On Sundays the convicts, at seven in the 
morning, go to the workshops to wash, 
and, after breakfast, are locked up in their 
cells until ten, when they are summoned 
to attend the weekly Sunday school. As 
many as there is provision for attend, the 
room only being large enough to hold about 
eighty. The manner in which they are 
divided in this exigency is certainly a wise 
one. The convicts who cannot read are 
preferred in the choice of those who may 
attend the Sunday school; all those left 
out being the convicts who can read. Thus 
the economy of education is practised. 
The teaching in the Sunday school oceu- 
pies an hour, when the religious services in 
chapel begin. These services are simple, 
consisting of Bible reading, prayer, hymn 
singing, and finally a sermon from the 
chaplain adapted to the state and capacity 
of his hearers. Then follows dinner, after 
which the second service; then supper, and 
that over, the prisoners are locked up for 





the rest of the day. The chaplain visits 
them in their cells, directs their reading, 
and suggests to them subjects as the food 
of their solitary thoughts. On the holi- 
days, which, as we have seen, are used in 
the system of rewards, there are services 
in the chapel: extra rations are dealt out 
to the men at table; and in the afternoon 
they are indulged with an hour’s unre- 
stricted intercourse together in the airy 
prison- yard, which they heartily avail 
themselves of, enjoying the momentary 
breath of liberty in dancing, singing, play- 
ing at football, and any other games which 
the inspiration of the moment or the skill 
of the participants suggests. 

“‘ Newspapers,” says Mr. Haynes, “are 
not allowed, except such religious ones as 
the chaplain chooses to distribute among 
them; but they are permitted to read the 
monthly periodicals. They may change 
their library books three times a week. 
The prison is lighted so that they can see 
to read until eight o’clock in winter; at 
nine all retire. The prison is perfectly 
ventilated, and comfortably warmed in the 
coldest weather. That our sanitary regu- 
lations are complete, may be inferred from 
the fact that we have not had a case of 
fever for thirteen years.” 

The prison library is most carefully 
chosen, the chaplain being consulted in the 
choice of books: Moral and religious 
works preponderate, but the library is also 
supplied with the higher and purer class 
of novels, essays, histories, and books of 
travel, as well as bound volumes of the 
best periodical magazines. Tasks as punish- 
ments are unknown at the State Prison; 
and in no case are the convicts over- 
worked ; health is cared for with peculiar 
solicitude. For voluntary extra work, 
however, the prisoners are allowed to re- 
ceive payment from purchasers, and they 
are allowed to reserve the profits thus 
gained for their own use, or that of their 
families. Sometimes these sums are not 
inconsiderable; and the convict may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, though 
bodily confined within prison walls, he is 
able to provide for the wants of a wife and 
children whom he has, perhaps, left in a 
state of miserable destitution. When the 
convict’s term is completed—and we are 
told that in a great majority of cases that 
period has been much lessened by the 
convict’s own good conduct, having con- 
stantly before him the beneficent rule of 
commutation—he is not thrast forth help- 
less into the world again, thus creating a 
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temptation to slide back again into his old 
career of crime; but every disposition is 
shown to encourage him to commence the 
life of a good and useful citizen. ‘ When 
a prisoner’s time expires, he is provided 
with a good suit of clothes throughout, and 
from three to five dollars; he is then taken 
in charge, if he desires it, by the state 
agent for discharged convicts, who has pre- 
viously visited him to ascertain his wishes ; 
sent to his friends, or provided with a home 
till a situation is obtained for him, tools 
furnished him to commence work, and 
every effort made to give him a good start. 
At any time after, should he be out of em- 
ployment, or his family in want, he has 
only to apply to the agent to obtain the 
necessary assistance. This agency I think 
one of the most important of our state 
charities.” Thus it is that the convict, 
from the moment when his evil career has 
culminated in a conviction and sentence of 
the law, is subjected to good influences. 
With a gloomy past behind him, he is 
taught to look forward to a cheerful future 
before him. Received with kindness, as 
unexpected as it is unwonted, he is en- 
couraged to develop that better nature 
which it is good to believe lies at the 
bottom of every criminal heart. If the 
little spark be there, it is, as the warden 
says, “ fanned into a flame.” His health is 
cared for, his mind is trained, healthy 
occupation fills his days, his mornings and 
evenings are passed in useful discourses 
and contemplation ; he is taught an honest 
trade, the want or ignorance of which may 
have, in the first place, driven him prison- 
ward; it is made his interest, and, it may 
be hoped, finally becomes a pleasure to him 
to conduct himself well; his prison life 
over, he finds the state standing at his cell 
door in the person of its agent, extending 
to him a helping hand, asking him to re- 
turn to the free air and be a good citizen of 
the commonwealth, thrusting tools into his 
hand, leading him to immediate employ- 
ment, and providing for his family when, | 
by any chance, he finds himself out of 
work. This is, in brief, the Massachusetts 
system of to-day. We are not surprised 
to hear that “its success has exceeded the 
anticipations of its most ardent supporters, 
and such as those not familiar with the 
facts would hardly credit.” Every amelio- 
ration of the severities of the old system— 
which was but one of our legacies from 
a ruder and more revengeful age—every 
practical demonstration of the theory that 





convicts are, after all, men, and should be 








treated humanely if firmly, seems to have 
been followed by wonderful improvements 
in the character and behaviour and aspira- 
tions of the convicts themselves. 





FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


Tux sea crashed over the a grey rocks, 
It thundered beneath the height, 

It swept by reef and sandy dune, 

It glittered beneath the harvest moon, 
That bathed it in yellow light. 


Shell, and seaweed, and sparkling stone, 
It flung on the golden sand. 

Strange relics torn from its deepest caves, 
Sad trophies of wild victorious waves, 

It scattered upon the strand. 


Spars that had looked so strong and true, 
When the gallant ship was launched, 
Shattered and broken, flung to the shore, 
While the tide in its deep triumphant roar, 
Rang the dirge for old wounds long stanched. 


Petty trifles that love had brought 

From many a foreign clime, 

Snatched by the storm from the clinging clasp, 
Of hands that the lonely will never grasp, 
While the world yet counted time. 


Back, back to its depths went the ebbing tide, 
Leaving its stores to rest, 

Unsought and unseen in the silent bay, 

To be gathered again ere close of day, 

To the ocean’s mighty breast. 


Kinder than man art thou, oh sea; 
Frankly we give our best, 

Truth, and hope, and love, and faith, 
Devotion that challenges time and death 
Its sterling worth to test. 


We fling them down at our darling’s feet, 
Indifference leaves them there. 

The careless footstep turns aside, 
Weariness, changefulness, scorn, or pride, 
Bring little of thought or care. 


No tide of human feeling turns, 

Once ebbed, love never flows ; 

The pitiful wreckage of time and strife, 
The floatsam and jetsam of human life, 
No saving reflux knows. 





TONTI AND TONTINES. 





A year or two ago, the attention of the 
public—or of such portions of the public 
as are likely to hoard a little capital ready 
for investment—was invited to a scheme 
in which a somewhat unfamiliar word was 
employed. This word was Tontine. Many 
a reader, when scanning the columns of 
the daily papers, pondered within himself 
what this word might mean. Is it the 
name of a man; or of a place; or of a 
commodity; or of a system; or of a pro- 
cess? That it had to do with money, was 
clear enough. The Alexandra Palace and 
Park, at Muswell Hill, were to pass to a 
new proprictorship; the capital for com- 
pleting the purchase was to be raised by 
meaus of a Tontine; and the terms of the 
Tontine were set forth as being favourable 
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to investors. Of course, therefore, the 
Stock Exchange is familiar with the nature 
of Tontines. But it happens that the Stock 
Exchange has rarely to do with the system, 
which is seldom practically adopted in our 
day. 

The nature of Tontines may be best 
shown by tracing their history. 

Two hundred and twenty years ago, 
when Cardinal Mazarin had the whole go- 
vernment and diplomacy of France prac- 
tically in his hands, an Italian, named 
Lorenzo Tonti, was in his service, either 
as secretary, or in some other confidential 
capacity. The cardinal was at that time 
unpopular, on account of some of his mea- 
sures; the public were in an ill humour 
for paying taxes; and money was wanted 
for national purposes. Tonti laid before 
Mazarin a scheme for obtaining an imme- 
diate command of money, and at the same 
time for pleasing the people with the ex- 
citement of possibly attainable riches. The 
cardinal assented to the plan; but the par- 
liament refused to sanction it; and this 
refusal, in spite of the vast power wielded 
by Mazarin, was conclusive. What became 
of Tonti is not quite clear. It would appear 
that, clinging to a pet theory, he proposed 
the adoption of it, time after time, to va- 
rious bodies in want of immediate money. 
We read of it as a means for raising capital 
to build a bridge over the Seine; and as a 
proposed mode for enabling the poor clergy 
to pay off their debits. But the French 
did not take kindly to it. Mazarin was an 
Italian, and so was Tonti; the unpopularity 
of the one reacted unfavourably on the 
other; and when a soubriquet was applied 
to the scheme, derived from the name of 
its inventor, ridicule was added to distrust. 
More than forty years elapsed before a 
Tontine was really established on a large 
scale. Louis the Fourteenth, requiring 
money for the League of Augsburg, re- 
solved to raise it by Tonti’s plan, or by a 
method based on that plan; and the year 
1689 witnessed the realisation of the idea 
by the establishment of a Tontine Royale, 
the word Tontine being no longer regarded 
as a disparaging one. 

The principle of the system may now be 
explained. A Tontine is a sort of lottery 
of annuities, a compound of the two; or 
rather, an investment in which lottery, 
life annuity, and survivorship are all con- 
cerned. It does not resemble a life insur- 
ance, seeing that it is intended for the 
benefit of the insurer, whereas a life in- 
surance is for those who come after him, 
There must always be a large body of per- 





sons concerned, whom we may for con- 
venience call Tontineers ; and these persons 
form a society or club, to which no new 
members can be admitted. They all begin 
by purchasing shares at a definite price ; 
and they are all to receive a definite in- 
terest for their money—definite, that is, in 
its totality or aggregate; but the interest 
grows yearly to individual members; and 
herein consists the peculiarity of the plan. 
When a member dies, his share does not 
fall to his widow, child, or representative, 
but goes to the other members, among 
whom it is equally divided. When another 
member dies, another bonus comes in the 
same way to the surviving members ; and 
so on, one after another; the death of any 
member being to this extent beneficial to 
those who are left. The borrower or 
speculator who established the Tontine is 
not released from his liabilities by these 
successive deaths; he pays the same total 
sum every year as interest on the total 
amount; and is not immediately interested, 
for better or for worse, by the death of 
Jacques Bonhomme or Clément Delorme. 
The survivors reap the benefit, not by an 
immediate bonus in cash, nor by a rise in 
the nominal value of their shares, but by 
arise in the rate of interest. If, for instance, 
a Tontine of ten persons advance one 
hundred pounds each to a borrower at five 
per cent, he pays fifty pounds a year in- 
terest, five pounds to each; when one dies, 
the fifty pounds goes to nine persons in- 
stead of ten; when a second dies, it goes 
to eight persons, and is equivalent to six 
and a quarter per cent ; and so, as they die 
off one by one, the last survivor will receive 
the whole of the fifty pounds, equivalent, 
of course, to fifty per cent for his money. 
Tonti was some two centuries earlier than 
Mr. Darwin; yet he virtually adopted 
Darwin’s law of the Survival of the Fit- 
test; the Tontineer who survives all his 
companions may, in a monetary sense, be 
considered the fittest; he takes all which 
they would have taken, and becomes heir 
to the whole of them. 

But now comes an important matter to 
be taken into account. Every member 
wishes to live as long as he can; and 
without necessarily being cruel or heartless, 
wishes his co-members to die as soon as 
they can. It is the very motive which in- 
duced him to select this kind of investment. 
Now the probable future length of a man’s 
life depends, other things being equal, on 
his present age. Ifhe is now (say) twenty- 
five, his expectation of life (in the language 
of the insurance offices) is greater than 
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that of a man of thirty; his chance is 
greater, in this year 1873, of living to see 
the year 1900, for instance. And a man 
now thirty has a greater chance than one 
now thirty-five; and so on. Therefore a 
Tontineer has a special advantage if all his 
brother members are older than himself; 
the ascertained law of mortality (which is 
wonderfully uniform year after year) points 
to a probability that he will survive them all: 
“‘ probability” being, of course, used strictly 
in this sense. On the other hand, a Tontineer 
lies under a special disadvantage if all his 
brother members are younger than himself; 
the expectation of life, the benefit of sur- 
vivorship, are against him. The two op- 
posite extremes being equally unfair, we at 
once see that a society of Tontineers ought 
all to be of the same age, or as nearly so 
as can be attained in practice. If the ap- 
plicants for shares are of various ages, the 
whole Tontine might be divided into a 
number of partial Tontines, each forming 
a distinct class, for persons at or about a 
particular age. There might, for instance, 
be class A for persons at or about twenty, 
class B for those at or about twenty-five, 
and so on; the borrower, for obvious 
reasons, Offering a smaller rate of interest 
to the class containing the younger lives: 
and the members taking no immediate 
concern in any other class than that to 
which they severally belong. 

A Tontine may end in one or other of 
several ways, without departing from the 
main principle. The borrower may arrange 
that he or his descendants shall pay back 
the whole of the loan to the last survivor ; 
the interest meanwhile being at or not 
much above the market rate. Or the loan 
may not be repaid at all; in which case 
the interest is higher in rate, so as to in- 
cludea sinking fund in reality if not inname. 
The money may be for the absolute pur- 
chase of property, and not merely a loan; 
the property reverting to the last survivor. 
Another form is that in which the Tontine 
is to terminate in a particular year, specified 
at the outset, whatever may be the number 
of members’ deaths in the interval; in this 
case the transaction has in it something of 
the nature of a terminable annuity. 

We shall now see that the several Ton- 
tines worth noticing illustrate these varieties 
of operation in different ways and degrees. 
When Tonti brought out his first proposal 
in 1653, it presented the form of a sub- 
scription of twenty-five million livres. The 
French livre of those days was equal in 
value to the present franc, about twenty- 
five of which equal one English sove- 





reign; therefore, the subscription was 
for one million sterling. The subscribers 
or Tontineers were to be grouped in ten 
classes, according to ages; the first class 
comprising the ages from two to seven 
years, the second from seven to fourteen, 
the third from fourteen to twenty-one, and 
so on to the tenth class, which was to com- 
prise all ages from sixty-three upwards. 
All alike were to subscribe three hun- 
dred livres each, but the rate of interest 
was to depend on the class. This scheme, 
however, as we have said, failed to obtain 
legislative sanction. 

When Louis the Fourteenth authorised 
the establishment of the Tontine of 1689, 
the Tontineers were divided into fourteen 
classes, to admit of a more equitable 
grouping according to ages. The first class 
comprised children under five years of 
age, the second those from five to ten, 
the third those from ten to fifteen, and so 
on to the fourteenth, up to seventy. The 
subscription, for twenty-eight million livres, 
was in shares or “actions” of three hun- 
dred livres each. Ten per cent interest 
was to be paid on the whole sum; and as 
the subscribers or Tontineers died off, a 
larger and larger percentage accrued to 
the survivors. But the extent of this in- 
crease was defined by a special limit. The 
interest was not to continue payable until 
every one of the Tontineers was dead ; nor 
was any particular year named when it was 
to cease. The limit assumed this form— 
that a maximum annual amount of interest 
was named, beyond which no Tontineers 
should receive, Tet their ages be what they 
might, or the survivors as few as they 
might. No one was to receive more than a 
hundred thousand livres a year (which was 
considerably less than half per cent on the 
original advance of twenty-eight millions), 
even if he were the last and only sur- 
vivor. It wasin this way that the govern- 
ment hoped to reimburse themselves for 
the very heavy commencing interest of ten 
per cent. This mode of constructing a 
Tontine might be made as equitable as any 
other, if the original calculations were well 
made; for the annual rate of interest when 
the operation begins ought to have some 
clear relation to the mode and time in 
which it is to end. There seetms to have 
been something wrong, however; seeing 
that the last survivor never received more 
than a fraction of the promised hundred 
thousand livres a year. This last survivor 
was Charlotte Bonnechay Barbier, who 
lived to see her ninety-sixth year. Old 
Charlotte, who was the widow of a sur- 
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geon, did not receive so much as the 
original prospectus promised ; but in 1726, 
the last year of her life, she certainly might 
regard herself as a lucky woman, considering 
the large sum she took out compared with 
the small sum she paid in in 1689. 

During the eighteenth century there were 
nine or ten Tontines in France. The latest 
that was brought forward by the govern- 
ment was in 1756; the most important of 
those organised by other parties were called 
the Caisse Lafarge, and the Compagnie 
Royale d’Assurance. The Caisse (fund or 
stock) Lafarge, was founded in 1759, 
suppressed in 1770, and revived in 1791. 
The Compagnie Royale d’Assurance was 
founded in 1787. Both were based on 
erroneous calculations and regulations ; and 
became so bad that they were put an end 
to by law. The first-named of these, the 
Caisse Lafarge, was the largest Tontine ever 
known, for sixty million livres. When raised 
in 1791, it was so warmly advocated by 
Mirabeau in the National Assembly, that the 
French public subscribed all the money. 
But the calculations had been so glaringly 
erroneous, that the usual law of mortality 
could not possibly have permitted the 
promised rate of interest to be paid ; more- 
over, the management was so bad, that 
the subscribers never received even common 
simple interest for their money; and the 
whole affair was wrecked during the stormy 
times of the Revolution, the Republic, the 
Consulate, and the Empire. The other 
Tontine mentioned, the Compagnie Royale 
d’Assurance, had nearly as dismal a fate. 
In 1819 the French legislature passed a 
law that no Tontine should be considered 
valid until it had obtained the sanction of 
the government. 

The English have never shown so much 
tendency as the French for this kind of in- 
vestment. With us, the desire is rather to 
lay by something for the benefit of those 
relatives whom we leave behind us, than 
to provide a large personal income for the 
closing years of our own individual lives. 
There have, however, been several Tontines 
on this side of the English Channel. There 
was one as early as 1692; and several in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 
There were three in Ireland, in 1773, 1775, 
and 1777, established by three separate 
Acts of the Irish parliament. Altogether, 
there were about three thousand five hun- 
dred members enrolled in them. Mr, Fin- 
laison, actuary of the National Debt, has 
within the last few years examined the 
records of those three Tontines, and tabu- 
lated the number of members who died in 








each year; this tabulation has assisted him 
in corroborating or correcting, as the case 
might be, the mortality tables and life 
tables already in use. Some years before 
the establishment of the three Irish Ton- 
tines, the English parliament agreed to a 
Tontine for enabling the government to 
raise three hundred thousand pounds, in 
two thousand shares of one hundred and 
fifty pounds each. In 1790, the Irish Ton- 
tineers of 1773, or the survivors of them, 
found that they were receiving only six 
per cent for their money after seventeen 
years’ waiting; either the members had 
died off very slowly, or (more probably) 
the Tontine had been founded on some 
erroneous calculation or basis. Some- 
times, however, the last survivor of a 
Tontine became a subject of public talk ; 
and his good fortune helped to stimulate 
others to the adoption of a similarly easy 
way of making money ; seeing that the only 
work for a man to do in the matter was to 
live as long as he possibly could. Thus, a 
Mr. Jennings, the last survivor of one of 
the eighteenth century Tontines, lived to 
the age of a hundred and three, at which 
time he was in the enjoyment of three 
thousand pounds a year, the produce of one 
share which he purciiased in middle life. 

The most important English Tontine, 
perhaps, was that of 1789. It was for one 
million sterling, in shares of one hundred 
pounds each. The members were grouped 
into ten classes, according to age; the 
immediate rate of interest was made to 
vary according to age; but the payment 
to each person was never to exceed one 
thousand pounds a year, however few the 
survivors might be. In all these cases, 
Tontineers either selected their own lives, or 
appointed nominees; and it was obviously 
necessary to be particular concerning 
birth, baptismal register, death, &c., as a 
means of knowing which Tontineer or 
Tontineers survived at a particular date. 
The public did not take to this Tontine 
of 1789 very eagerly; the shares were not 
more than half allotted; and the government 
had to fill up the vacancy by other means. 
Whether through bad calculation, bad 
management, or roguery, few subscribers 
seem to have made a good thing of it. 
Two young women, sisters, took a share 
each, one at the age of twenty, the other 
at seventeen; the elder, after fifty-two 
years of membership, did not receive more 
than eight per cent; the other, after sixty- 
two years, not more than fourteen per 
cent, whereas the mortality tables would 
have pointed to sums vastly larger. 
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At one time, Covent Garden Theatre was 
the subject of a Tontine, with Mr. Cooke, 
of the Exchequer Office, as manager. A 
story is told of an apothecary, one of the 
members or Tontineers, who was always 
asking Mr. Cooke whether any of the other 
members had departed, expressing his dis- 
appointment by saying, “ What! nobody 
dead yet!’ The apothecary, as matters 
turned out, was the first to go. 

In 1799, Sir John Sinclair, an en- 
lightened encourager of husbandry and 
rural economy, proposed the establishment 
of a joint stock company, with a Tontine 
capital of fifty thousand pounds, for the 
maintenance of experimental scientific 
farms. There were to be eight arable 
farms of four hundred acres each, in as 
many different parts of England; two 
large sheep farms; and ten plantations of 
five hundred acres each. The Tontine was 
to consist of one thousand shares of fifty 
pounds each, and was to continue for thirty 
years; and the calculations pointed to a 
greatly improved property to be shared 
among a diminished number of members 
at the end of the thirty years. The sug- 
gestion was, we believe, never realised. 

Many hotels and commercial buildings 
have been constructed by Tontine in 
France, Germany, Italy, England, and 
America; and doubtless some of them 
could show a bouncing sum of money 
coming to the last survivor. 

The opening paragraph of this paper ad- 
verted to a Tontine connected with Alex- 
andra Palace and Park. We will briefly 
explain it here, without offering any opinion 
of the proprictorship or projects. The 
Alexandra Park and Palace Company, in 
1871, advertised a scheme for disposing of 
the property to another company, to be 
founded with a somewhat similar name. 
The new purchasers intended to make 
many changes and improvements, calcu- 
lated to establish within the palace a mu- 
seum of science, school of art, art union, 
picture gallery, concert and orchestral 
meetings, and many of the lighter attrac- 
tions of the Crystal Palace stamp; while 
the park, after setting apart a marginal 
portion for villa residences, was to be laid 
out in archery grounds, cricket grounds, 
croquet grounds, gardens, carriage drives, 
and a race-course. For these purposes a 
Tontine was to be formed, consisting of 
eight hundred and fifty thousand shares or 
“rights” of one guinea each. It was one 
of those Tontines which terminate at a 
specified date, not of those which last until 


| the whole of the members are dead. In 





this case it was to terminate in 1886, 
having a currency or existence of fifteen 
years. All the Tontineers, or their nomi- 
nees, who survived to that date, would 
then become owners of the palace, park, 
and all they contained, sharing the rights 
of the deceased members as well as their 
own. What proportion, out of a given 
number of persons, are likely to die in fif- 
teen years, depends chiefly on the predo- 
minance of young lives or of old lives; but 
the scheme made no stipulation in this 
matter; and therefore we only know that 
if the plan had been carried out, young 
men and women would have had a better 
chanee than those of middle age, as mem- 
bers. There was a peculiar provision 
whereby each Tontineer was to be shielded 
from loss—or rather, his representatives, if 
he died during the currency of the Tontine, 
would receive twenty shillings for the 
guinea he had paid in, or as many times 
twenty shillings as he had paid guineas. 
To effect this, the company had made a 
contract with an insurance office, who un- 
dertook to give a life insurance of one 
pound for a premium of one shilling, con- 
ditional on the Tontineers, or their nomi- 
nees, being not less than twenty thousand 
in number, and on their ages being between 
ten years and thirty years. (A cautious 
stipulation this, seeing that young persons 
between ten and twenty are found to have 
a greater expectation of life than children 
under ten, owing to the fatal effects of 
infantile and childrens’ diseases; while 
adults between twenty and thirty have a 
greater expectation than those of more ad- 
vanced ages: the fewer the deaths, the 
better for the insurance office.) The public, 
however, did not apply in sufficient number 
to form the Tontine, and the scheme fell to 
the ground. Any later project for utilising 
Alexandra Palace and Park does not come 
within the scope of this paper. 

To conclude. If we conceive a Tontine 
to be something like a wager among a defi- 
nite number of persons, as to which will 
live longest, we shall not be far from the 
truth. 





THE FORMS OF WATER. 
SNOW AND ICE. 

Propte talk of women’s determination to 
have their own way! Philosophers beat 
them hollow in that respect. 

One inquirer, to ascertain whether a 
disease is contagious or not, unhesitatingly 
inoculates himself with the virus. An 
ardent student of helminthology swallows 
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bits of tapeworm, to learn to what degree, 
and in what manner, they will grow from 
cuttings and make themselves comfortable 
in his interior. A naturalist who takes 
up, and writes a monograph on, Anoplura, 
“sometimes termed Parasitica,” exposes 
himself to the revilings, and occasionally to 
the kicks and cuffs of drovers and swine- 
herds, by asking, with marks of intense 
interest, whether their beasts and pigs are 
troubled with vermin! Livingstone persists 
in making so long an exploration of Central 
Africa, as to be converted to the loveliness 
of sable beauties and the dignity of nig- 
geresses fit to be queens. 

Glaisher and Coxwell, through mere 
curiosity about the doings of the bar’ and 
three or four other ’ometers, go up in a 
balloon, till their hands and lips are blue, 
their heart-beats as audible as the tic-tacs 
of an eight-day clock. Tyndall, over-fond 
of ices, to have them in perfection, and to 
test the Mer de Glace’s winter move- 
ments, arrives at Chamouni on Christmas 
night—nearly at midnight—preferring his 
plum - pudding and turkey with the chill 
on. The snows of London, the snows of 
Paris, and the snows of Geneva, were not 
genuine enough for him. Nothing would 
suit him but the snows up there. 

The winter chosen by this perverse en- 
thusiast — ’59 — was as inclement as he 
could wish. All next day, the snow fell 
heavily. On the 27th, during a lull in the 
storm, he turned out for his pleasure excur- 
sion with four guides and a porter. To 
prevent their sinking in the snow, the men 
tied pieces of plank to their feet ; the phi- 
losopher, determined to have his money’s- 
worth of cold, neglected that precaution, 
and often sank to the waist. During their 
ascent, cracks opened with a delightful ex- 
plosive sound, promising a letting-off of 
avalanches, beating anything at the Crystal 
Palace. The pine-trees, laden with fresh- 
fallen flakes (in that particular condition 
which causes their granules to adhere), 
looked like overgrown ostrich plumes gone 
mad. 

After a cool and pleasant stroll of five 
hours and a half, the forsaken auberge of 
Montanvert was reached. The snow was 
drifted in buttresses around it. They un- 
locked the door, and were charmed with 
the sight of the frost-figures on the window- 
panes. Wonderful were the mimic shrubs 
and ferns. Most impressive was the 
glacier before them. Nota sound was to 
be heard. The summer cascadeg now hung 
in fluted columns of ice from the rocks. 

Trifles like these, instead of daunting our 





professor, only prove that the trae scientific 
blood flows in his veins and arteries. 
Nothing could stop him from taking his 
measurements. Four men, well roped to- 
gether, descended to the glacier. One of 
them, trained in ’57, undertook to fix the 
requisite stakes in the ice. Where much 
snow lay, great caution was required, for 
hidden crevasses were underneath. The 
men sounded with their staffs at every 
step. Once the leader of the party sud- 
denly disappeared. The roof of a crevasse 
had given way beneath him; but the other 
three men promptly gathered round him, 
and lifted him out of the fissure. It was a 
pretty little game of hide-and-seek. One 
by one the stakes were fixed in the ice, 
until a geries of eleven of them stood across 
the glacier. 

More stakes being required, to compel the 
glacier to tell its secrets, a second series 
was fixed across it, in spite of the boiling, 
whirling snow-wreaths which, at intervals, 
quite hid the men. Fitfully the wind came 
up the valley, darkening the air, catching 
the snow upon the glacier and tossing it 
high into heaving clouds, separated from 
each other by cloudless spaces correspond- 
ing to the naked portions of the ice. 
Nevertheless, bravely and steadfastly the 
men did their work. 

Next morning, they rose with the dawn. 
The air was thick with descending snow, 
all composed of exquisite six - petalled 
flowers or six-rayed stars, which our tra- 
veller and others have figured, and about 
which, moreanon. Contrary to expectation, | 
the men could be seen and directed through 
the shower. To reach his position at the 
end of his second line of stakes, Doctor 
Tyndall had to wade breast-deep through 
snow which seemed as dry and soft as flour. 
The toil of the men upon the glacier was 
prodigious. But they did not flinch, and 
after a time shouted “ Novus avons finis.” 
Their leader then struck his theodolite with 
the feeling of a general who had won a small 
battle. 

They put the solitary auberge in order, 
packed up, and shot, by glissade, down the 
steep slopes of La Filia to the ice-vault of 
the Arveiron—a slide to make London boys 
die of envy. In summer, that arch in the 
glacier is not to be trusted. Its roof falls 
at intervals with a startling crash. Now, 
there was no danger in entering the vault ; 
the ice seemed as firm as marble. The 
cavern was bathed in a strange blue light, 
whose beauty suggested magic and fairy 
tales; and then the explorer started for 
London. His longing was satisfied. He 
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had ascertained that the winter motion of 
the Mer de Glace near the Montanvert is, in 
round numbers, half the summer motion. 
Doctor Tyndall has the unquestionable 
right to rush thus straight to the glacier. 
You and I, reader, less practised moun- 
taincers, ought first to serve an appren- 
ticeship to its row material, snow —a 
“‘matiere premiére’’ which, both by its 
abundance and its utility, might well tempt 
Monsieur Thiers to tax it. We know that 
at a very remarkable point of temperature 
— thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit, or zero 
of the centigrade scale—water ceases to be 
liquid and becomes solid, exactly like a 
metal which has cooled a little lower than 
its point of fusion. Snow is frozen, or cooled 
and hardened, mist. The vesicles of water 
suspended in the air are solidified into 
particles or filaments of ice, which, obeying 
the laws of crystallisation, combine at 
angles of sixty degrees (the sixth part of a 
circle) and so form, always on the same 
geometrical plan, patterns of a beauty and 
variety which can only be expressed by 
graphic illustration. The atoms of all sub- 
stances, when allowed free play, build 
themselves into definite and mostly beauti- 
ful forms, called crystals. Iron, gold, lead, 
sulphur, melted and permitted to cool 
gradually, all show this crystallising power. 
The metal bismuth exhibits it in a parti- 
cularly striking manner. Properly fused 
and solidified, it forms self-built crystals of 
great size and beauty. Sugar dissolved in 
water, yields, by evaporation, the well- 
known crystals of sugar-candy. Years 
ago, it was the fashion to make chimney- 
ornaments by means of differently coloured 
Solutions of alum crystallised on iron cinders. 
The diamond is crystallised carbon. All pre- 
cious stones, as the ruby and the emerald, 
are examples of this crystallising power. 
Now, besides the force of gravitation, 
which causes the apple to fall to the ground 
and endows every particle of matter with 
an attraction for every other particle ; be- 
sides this force, there exist the forces of 
crystallisation, which are much more com- 
plex. In this case, as Doctor Tyndall has 
so clearly stated it, the ultimate particles 
of matter, inconceivably small as they are, 
show themselves possessed of attractive 
and repellent poles (please note this fact), 
by whose mutual action the shape and 
structure of the crystal are determined. 
Every magnet, we know, possesses two 
poles, and if iron filings be scattered over a 
magnet, each particle of iron becomes en- 
dowed with two poles. Suppose, now, such 
particles devoid of weight, and floating in 





our atmosphere, what must occur when 
they come near each other? Manifestly 
the repellent poles will retreat from each 
other, while the attractive poles will ap- 
proach, and finally lock themselves to- 
gether. You have now only to imagine 
the molecules of water in calm cold air to 
be gifted with poles of this description, 
which compel the particles to arrange 
themselves in a definite order, and you 
have before your mind’s eye the unseen 
architecture which produces the beautiful 
crystals of snow. In calm air the icy 
particles build themselves into stellar 
shapes, each star possessing six rays. Al- 
though this type is invariable, the variety 
of details of the snow-stars is infinite, as 
you will see by catching snow-flakes on 
your coat-sleeve, and inspecting them with 
a magnifying glass. 

But what wonderful work is going on in 
the atmosphere during the formation and 
descent of every snow shower! What 
building power is brought into play! How 
imperfect the production of human hands 
compared with those of what some call the 
blind forces of nature! 

“But who,” eloquently asks Doctor Tyn- 
dall, ‘‘ ventures to call the forces of nature 
blind? In reality, when we speak thus 
we are describing our own condition. The 
blindness is ours, and what we really ought 
to say and to confess is that our powers are 
absolutely unable to comprehend either the 
origin or the end of the operations of 
nature.” 

Snows lying on very lofty mountain 
chains have been accused of evil deeds, for 
which they are at least only partially an- 
swerable. The uneasy sensations felt at 
greataltitudes were noticed and described in 
the fifteenth century as “mal de montagne,” 
(mountain sickness) just as we attribute to 
the sea the qualms which Mr. Bessemer pro- 
mises to allay in cases where the purse suf- 
fices to pay the stomach’s ransom. Since 
De Saussure’s time mountain sickness is 
charged, not to the mountain, but to the 
rarefaction of the air. The mountain has 
only this to do with it: The explorer who 
mounts an Alpine peak by the unassisted 
force of his own proper muscles is much 
sooner exhausted and disabled than the 
aéronaut who sits motionless in the car of 
his balloon, and attains great heights with- 
out the least exertion. While mounting 
the final slope of Mont Blanc, De Saussure 
was obliged to stop and take breath every 
fifteen or sixteen steps, and at each third 
halt had to sit to do it. 

Nevertheless, Boussingault is of opinion 
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that, on vast fields of snow, the ordinary 
effects of rarefied air are increased by an 
emission of vitiated air under the action of 
the solar rays. This notion rests on one 
of Saussure’s experiments, who found the 
air disengaged from the pores or interstices 
of snow less charged with oxygen than that 
of the surrounding atmosphere. In certain 
deep and close valleys on the upper part of 
Mont Blanc—in the Corridor, for instance 
—such uneasiness is generally felt in going 
up them, that the guides long believed 
this portion of the mountain to be poisoned 
by some mephitic exhalation. Conse- 
quently, at present, when the weather per- 
mits, they pass by the Aréte des Bosses, 
where a keener air causes the physiological 
disturbances to be less severely felt. 

Icicles are a pretty paradox, formed by 
the process of freezing in sunshine hot 
enough to melt snow, blister the human 
skin, and even, when concentrated, to burn 
up the human body itself. Icicles result 
from the fact that air is all but completely 
transparent to the heat rays emitted by the 
sun, that is, such rays pass through the air 
without warming it. Only the scanty 
fraction of rays to which air is not trans- 
parent expend their force in raising its 
temperature. 

The warm puffs of the summer breeze 
are not heated directly by the sun itself, 
but by the earth and the objects on it which 
the sun has previously warmed. The truth 
of this is sensibly felt on entering a town, 
after sunset, from the open country, in sun- 
shiny weather. The same difference of 
temperature is never felt at the close of a 
cloudy day. This cause is one of the rea- 
sons why the air on a mountain top is 
colder than the air at its foot. The air on 
high mountains may be intensely cold, 
while a burning sun is overhead. The 
solar rays which, striking on the human 
skin, are almost intolerable, are incompe- 
tent to heat the air sensibly, and we have 
only to withdraw into perfect shade, to 
feel the chill of the atmosphere. 

A joint of meat might be roasted before 
a fire, the air around the joint being cold 
as ice. Ifyou light a fire in a large room 
it is not the fire which immediately warms 
the air in that room. The fire warms the 
walls and the furniture, which then warm 
the air by their contact; and the nearer 
the walls and the furniture are to the fire 
the sooner the room (that is, the air in it) 
is thoroughly warmed. 

Snow is one of the many objects which 
absorb and are warmed by the solar heat. 
On a sunny day you may see the summits 





of the high Alps glistening with the water 
of liquefaction, while the air above and 
around the mountains may be many de- 
grees below the freezing point The same 
thing happens to the snow upon your 
house-roof. The sun plays upon it, and 
melts it. The water trickles to the eaves, 
and hangs in a drop. If the eaves are in 
the shade, or in declining sunshine, or the 
air intensely cold with a brilliant sun, the 
drop, instead of falling, congeals. An 
infant icicle is formed. Other drops and 
driblets succeed, which both thicken it at 
the root and lengthen it. The drainage 
from the snow, after sunshine is gone, con- 
tinues to produce ‘icicles, until the flow of 
water is stopped by the frost. Inthe Alps, 
Doctor Tyndall tells us, when the lique- 
faction is copious and the cold intense, 
icicles grow to an enormous size. Over 
the edges (mostly the southern edges) of 
the chasms, hangs a coping of snow, and 
from this depend, like stalactites, rows of 
transparent icicles, ten, twenty, thirty 
feet long, constituting one of the most 
beautiful features of the higher crevasses. 


But an icicle would be incomprehensible if * 


we did not know that the solar beams may 
pass through the air, and still leave it at 
an icy temperature. 

Hail is another form of water, which we 
cannot regard with indifference when the 
heavens are pelting us with solid missiles. I 
have seen a whole city, covered with stout 
red tiles, unroofed by a single hailstorm. 
What became of the windows it is needless 
to state. Glaziers were in request for weeks 
afterwards. Like rain, hail is formed when 
two or more strata of clouds overlie one 
another, but with a difference in their re- 
spective physical conditions. 

Hail is produced during tempests, when 
the temperature, very high at the surface 
of the earth, decreases rapidly at loftier 
altitudes. In that case the upper clouds 
consist of icy particles, the middle strata 
of watery vesicles below the freezing point, 
and the lower strata of vesicles above the 
freezing point. © Usually those clouds 
travel in different directions, and hail is 
produced when a conflict of opposing 
winds compels a mixture of clouds of such 
different temperatures. The rain-drops 
resulting, instantly frozen, have the time, 
during their fall, to increase in size by the 
condensation of water on their surface, and 
not seldom, by combination, to unite into 
large and destructive hailstones. 

The formation of hailstones is always 
rapid. The clouds from which they fall 
are never spread over a very wide area. 
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Sailing before the wind, they pound and 
riddle strips of land often less than a mile, 
and rarely ten miles, wide, although the 
length of the strips passed over is some- 
times considerable. Hailstones have been 
picked up weighing more than half a pound 
avoirdupois. In some instances, this weight, 
on credible authority, has been very much 
exceeded. On such occasions, it is not sur- 
prising that trees should be stripped of 
their leaves and branches, the larger animals 
mutilated, “small deer” and game killed 
outright. The greater the development of 
electricty in a tempest, the greater is the 
tendency to a downfall of hail. Hail occurs 
principally in summer, and in the after- 
noon ; namely, under the meteorological 
conditions that have just been mentioned— 
great heat at the surface of the soil, rapidly 
diminishing higher up in the air, with 
strong cloud-evaporation under the action 
of the sun. Nevertheless, as the simple 
conflict of an upper very cold wind with a 
very hot one raised to the same lofty region, 
may bring about the formation of hail, it 
sometimes falls in winter, and sometimes in 
the night; but those are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. 

As water, during its metamorphosis into 
snow, assumes a beautiful star-like form, so 
does the dissection of ice, by heat, prove 
that it possesses a similar structure. The 
architecture of the ice over which we skate 
is quite as wonderful as the flowers of the 
snow. All our lake ice is built up of six- 
rayed stars wonderfully interlaced. Tosee 
them, take a slab of pond ice, and place it 
in the path of a concentrated sunbeam. But 
ice and water are so optically alike, that 
unless the light fall properly upon the 
flowers, you will not detect them. Catch- 
ing the right angle of illumination, from 
separate spots of the ice little shining points 
are seen to sparkle forth. Every one of 
those points is surrounded by a beautiful 
liquid flower with six petals, lying in all 
cases parallel to the surface of freezing. 
The central spot isa vacuum. Ice swims on 
water because, bulk for bulk, it is lighter 
than water; so that when ice is melted it 
shrinks in size. The liquid flowers cannot 
then occupy the whole space of the ice 
melted. A little empty space is formed 
in the centre of the flowers, and this space, 
or rather its surface, shines in the sun like 
burnished silver. 

Doctor Tyndall’s treatise, The Forms of 
Water (which suggested, and has helped to 
write, this paper), is especially full, clear, 
and satisfactory on that very curious phase 
of water, the glacier. There he is at 





home—as he is, indeed, in every branch of 
his subject; for he never pretends to ex- 
plain what he does not know full well him- 
self. But the glacier is his playmate, his 
hobby-horse, his love. 

That singular product of nature shall 
be left here intact—with a strong recom- 
mendation to the reader to possess The 
Forms of Water as a pocket-book. If he 
is projecting a peep at the high Alps or 
the high latitudes where glaciers are also 
to be found, it is an indispensable as well 
as a portable companion. If he indulges 
no such thoughts at present, perhaps it 
will excite in him that very pardonable 
desire. 





NOTES OR GOLD? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF —— FORGOTTEN,” “FATAL ZERO,” 
c. 
semsigintens 

CHAPTER XVIII. FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Mr. Nacte always stood a little in awe 
of the cold and haughty reserve of his 
daughter Corinna in matters that concerned 
her dignity or that of the family. He fully 
expected that the result of the evening’s 
work would be declared to him, and that 
he would go to bed the future father-in- 
law of the “illustrious millionaire.” On 
the following morning he broke out with: 

“Well, Corry, love, out with the news. 
You’ve “snaffled” him at last? <A kiss to 
your father, future Mrs. D. !” 

“T have no news of the kind you mean, 
papa,” she answered, coldly; “nor is it 
likely you will ever hear news of the sort 
you wish for.” 

“No news,” he repeated, in wonder. 
“What d’ye mean, girl? Why, the man’s 
in love with you; the whole town sees it. 
What nonsense you do go on with.” 

*‘ A delusion,” said she ; ‘one more added 
to the many that have done us so much 
mischief in our course through life. I tell 
you, papa, he does not think of me, nor I 


of him. You must put the whole idea 
aside.” 
“Ridiculous! Preposterous! Fiddle- 


dedee !” were the only incoherent words 
that suggested themselves to Mr. Nagle. 

“No doubt you are right, father. But 
I cannot be made the victim of the gossips 
of this place, be pointed at as the scheming, 
intriguing girl, who, with her family, 
wished to take in the rich man. It has 
gone on too long. He himself, if he does 
not already, would despise me later, for 
he would never believe that I could really 
love him for himself.” 
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“And who the deuce cares ” was 
beginning Mr. Nagle, but he was checked 
by the severe look on his child’s face. 

“JT care, if you wish to ask the question. 
But it is no matter now. The Brickford 
gossips shall have little to talk about in 
future.” 

“What idiotic stuff this is,” said Mr. 
Nagle, in a fury. ‘“D’ye mean to tell me 
you are going to take up with that young 
snapperjack ?”’—this strange word was born 
of sudden wedlock in Mr. Nagle’s brain, of 
two other words, “ whipper-snapper” and 
“ skipjack” — “that young snapperjack, 
who has nothing in the world but the 
coat on his back? D’ye mean to tell me 
that ?” 

“No,” said Corinna, haughtily. “ But 
all this must henceforth be changed. It 
is your interest, no doubt, to keep up your 
friendship with him. I cannot interfere in 
that. But as regards myself, I cannot go 
through this humiliating réle any longer. 
I am weary of it Now, will you under- 
stand me, father? From this day it must 
all end. You have secured whatever aims 

ou have had in view by my means, though 
I blush that I should have lent myself to 
such things.” 

“This is absurd and incomprehensible,” 
said Mr. Nagle, quite beside himself with 
impatience. ‘“ What’s at the bottom of it ? 
what does it mean ?”’ 

“It is perplexing, I know, after the way 
in which I have behaved ; but one of these 
days, perhaps, I may tell you.” 

Mr. Nagle always felt that when his 
daughter spoke in this tone, it was to be 
an ultimatum. He was inexpressibly disap- 
pointed, ‘‘ put out,” and bewildered; such 
a blow when he thought everything was 
settled so nicely, and going on “so swim- 
mingly.”” He was, however, of a very 
buoyant temper, and before the day was 
over would be reconciled to the idea. He 
was now on such free and familiar terms 
with his “opulent friend,” as he called 
him, that he was entitled to sound him on 
this mysterious subject. He repaired at 
once to his house, and found his “ opulent 
friend” threading the mazes of a quartet, 
assisted by a German musician or two. 
Mr. Doughty received him good-naturedly, 
but with a change in his manner from the 
old easy-going and tolerant fashion. 

“T really fear,” said Mr. Nagle, “ that 
Corinna has been going on with some of 
her nonsense. You are not displeased ? 
And you must not mind her—girls are so 
absurd now-a-days.” 








The other smiled at this odd speech. 


“Now, you must not be severe on my 
protegée. I make ita point. The truth is, 
I have been behaving very thoughtlessly 
and selfishly, and it did not occur to me 
till last night, when I saw that my hearty 
interest in her has been turned by the good 
people of this place into a source of annoy- 
ance. I ought to have thought of this, as 
I am older, and supposed to have more 
sense—I say supposed, for I can’t claim to 
possess it.” 

Braham’s favourite pupil was quite taken 
back at the candour of this confession. He 
was also hurt, and though the reader may 
have hitherto taken him for a trimming, 
obsequious character, that would accept 
any treatment, he had still a certain sense 
of pride. 

“Then I must say, Mr. Doughty, that 
I do think it was scarcely fair to expose 
my child to such a misconstruction. Here, 
for days and weeks she is seen with you, 
while your devotion to her in public and 
private has been so marked as to be un- 
mistakable. Now it appears that this is all 
—er’—and Mr. Nagle stopped, much em- 
barrassed for a suitable word. “ Moon- 
shine” would have been the expression in 
his own family circle. 

“ Platonic ?’’ suggested Mr. Doughty, 
with a smile. “But why not? How 
could I pretend to the affections of a 
blooming young girl—I, a quaint, curious 
oddity, with my queer ways and tastes ? 
True, I have money, which does away with 
a good deal of oddity. The fair Corinna 
herself never dreamed of such a thing. 
I'll swear to you she didn’t. Come, my 
dear Nagle, you and I have a regard for 
each other and a common taste. Many 
a friendship and pleasant prospect has 
been spoiled by some such misapprehension 
as this. So leave me out of the question, 
and dismiss the idea from your mind alto- 
gether.” 

In answer to this rather “brutal” way 
of putting the matter, Mr. Nagle felt he 
had nothing to offer. Moreover, being a 
person of ambitious views, he had always 
considered his daughter’s interests »s com- 
pletely secondary to his own. He looked 
ruefully at Mr. Doughty, and gave a sigh, 
thus accepting the situation. 

“But, my dear Nagle,” continued the 
latter, “‘ you should look round, and notice 
what is going on about you. There is some- 
thing far more suitable in view. She can 
have youth, and good looks, and good 
station ready to come to her feet, only 
waiting the proper encouragement. There 
would be an alliance that would do honour 
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to any family. Not that I think Alfred 
Duke worthy of her; but still it would be 
a most desirable match.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Nagle, with open con- 
tempt, “that fellow. Why, he hasn’t a 
halfpenny in the world.” 

“Oh! Buthehas. Besides, some half- 
pence may be added to hismeans. That is 
a minor obstacle. The real point is that 
he has won the affections of your daughter 
—that I know. And why not? Youth 
should be mated with youth, good looks 
with good looks. Any one who would try 
and subvert this proper order of things 
is a mere wild delusionist. Think of the 
alliance ! rank, interest, that will doa great 
deal; and as for money, is not the world 
full of friends, who will see that young 
people, marrying for love, and on nothing, 
shall not be unprovided for? Itis agrand 
opening, my dear Nagle. Besides, we must 
look to this. We cannot allow a beautiful 
and innocent girl to be trifled with; to be 
talked of by the free-and-easy gossips of 
the place, to be made a plaything of by a 
young gentleman of condition, for his amuse- 
ment during leave of absence from his 
regiment. He must, at least, be made to 
pay her the compliment of an offer of his 
hand: an offer with which the young lady 
can deal as she thinks proper.” 

Mr. Nagle, quite carried away by this 
eloquence, seized his patron’s hand, declar- 
ing: “ Right,sir! No man shall ever trifle 
with my daughter. He shall do the hand- 
some thing, depend uponit. I'll allow no 
jack-snapper’”’ — he was so pleased with 
this odd conceit that he used it again—“‘to 
come in playing trickshere She has good 
blood in her veins, and is as good as any 
Duke among them. Though I have to 
thrum away at the keys, that doesn’t make 
us lose our gentility. There’s many a 
kerownet”—so he pronounced the word— 
“that we see on the panels of a pompous 
carriage that was won by the poor despised 
crotchets and quavers.” 


CHAPTER XIX. ‘‘ DEAR BROTHERS.” 


Mr. Doveuty, living in a world of 
music, simple, yet shrewd, retired and 
solitary, yet perfectly familiar with the 
world, and the characters found in the 
world, had the strangest and most sen- 
sitive temper, which in time had reached 
to a pitch that was almost morbid. No 
one could have suspected that he had 
in his youth encountered a terrible disap- 
pointment, the effect of which had been to 
scorch up, as it were, all his sympathy with 
the ordinary things and personages of life, 





and to leave him a kind of secular Trappist, 
who, uncowled and unfrocked, was “ dead 
to the world.” This little episode he will 
himself unfold later. But the second 
shock had left him well-nigh crushed with 
disappointment and mortification, and the 
feeling that his last state was far worse 
than his former one. The only comfort in 
store for him seemed to be the thought of 
that strange purpose which was working 
in his soul, to which he seemed to be bend- 
ing all his thoughts with a feverish pur- 
pose. Was this a scheme of revenge, or 
some wild undefined plan of getting those 
who had trifled with him into his power? 
At this moment, perhaps, he hardly knew 
himself. He wished to do, to carry out, 
something, perhaps, just to occupy his 
thoughts. 

That morning Mr. Gardiner, the clergy- 
man, was announced—the affectionate 
brother of Will Gardiner—who presented 
himself with a certain nervousness and 
embarrassment which did not escape his 
relative. 

“T have got some news,”’ he said, “ which 
I know you will be glad to hear, as it con- 
cerns those good Nagles. I have been 
working very hard at old Humphries, the 
organist, and have at last got him to go. 
It has been a very diflicult and delicate 
matter, as he has been so long in the place ; 
and I can assure you he had a strong party 
among the parishioners. But Nagle is in- 
finitely the better man, and I felt at last 
obliged to take the matter up myself.” 

Mr. Doughty smiled, then added, gravely: 
“T suppose you felt that the interests of 
church and congregation must be put 
above all questions of personal feeling. 
How long has this worn-out old organist, 
whom you have ejected, been on duty ?” 

“Why, I believe, since the church was 
built. It is, of course, alittle hard on him, 
but I saw that you were so anxious about 
the Nagles.” 

“ Why Nagles?” said the other, coldly. 
“You are not going to appoint Mrs. Nagle, 
or Miss Corinna Nagle, to the office.” 

“No, no. But I mean that, as you were 
such a judge, and considered Mr. Nagle to 
be beyond question the right man in the 
right place, I resolved, as far as in me lay, 
to forward your wishes.” 

“Tt was very good of you. But you 
must do something for the poor decayed 
musician. There must be a subscription, 
which I shall be glad to head. Now, 
tell me, how did you like my music last 
night? Miss Corinna, I think, carried the 
day.” 
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The clergyman’s face suddenly became 
a little disturbed. “ It was a most delight- 
ful concert. We were all enchanted.” 

“T dare say, too, you observed that 
something else besides music was going on. 
It would be splendid if my little musical 
attempt led to such a happy result as esta- 
blishing the enchanting Miss Corinna in 
life. It ought to be brought about, and I 
don’t sce why it should not.” 

“The young man’s attentions were very 
marked,” said the clergyman, eagerly. 
“ Every one noticed them. Oh yes!” 

“Tam glad to hear yousay so. Though 
he must not be allowed to trifle with her. 
I think we should all put our shoulders to 
the wheel to help in the business. And I 
think, my dear Gardiner, that you, as 
clergyman of the parish, might do a good 
work by saying something in the proper 
quarter. Youunderstand. You know my 
interest in the family.” 

“T shall speak to Lady Duke about it 
at once,” said the clergyman, “and to the 
young man himself. It is very wrong of 
him to be trifling with any girl’s affection 
in this style.” 

Suddenly entered Will Gardiner with 
his daughter, “ Mamsie,” his pet and fa- 
vourite, a young thing of about fourteen, 
but looking much older. The clergyman 
and Mr. Doughty were in a confidential 
attitude, the former nodding wisely, as who 
should say, “You may depend on me.” 
Will Gardiner stopped in the doorway, and 
actually coloured. His brother coloured 
also. 

“Tam interrupting,” he said; “you have 
got secrets. I only came to tell you a bit 
of news you will be glad to hear.” 

Mr. Doughty received him cordially. 

“Sit down,” he said; “and you have 
brought the young lady, my friend Miss 
Wattean, as I call her. She is so like one 
of his shepherdesses.” 

“So I told Slater—didn’t I, Chirrup ? 
She gave a sitting to Slater yesterday, who 
has quite taken up the idea, and is doing 
her as a shepherdess with a lamb !” 

It was the turn of the clergyman to look 
suspicious and uneasy now. There were 
some things, then, that were not told to him 
on these affectionate Sunday walks. 

“What I come to tell you,” went on 
Will, “is the grand coup we have ma- 
naged for Nagle. We have routed that old 
imposter, Humphries—battered him out of 
his organ loft; so we can have Braham 
a the pedals next Sunday if he 

es. 





a little maliciously. ‘“ Your brother was 
telling me how he got him out at last.” 

“He! Nonsense! It was I who went 
to him. I wish you had heard how I 
bullied him. But trust the clergy for 
taking the credit of everything. Not con- 
tent with our souls, they must have their 
holy fingers in every pie that is made. Ha, 
ha!” 

The clergyman smiled feebly at this 
“badinage”’ of his dear brother’s. 

“Tt’s not much matter,” he replied; 
“as I was saying, we were all glad to for- 
ward the wishes of Mr. Doughty.” 

“Oh, of course,” said the brother, dryly. 
“Though, after this, I suspect our friend 
Braham Nagle will take himself for com- 
mander-in-chief. Wonderful creature he 
is. I dare say he'll contrive somehow to 
get hold of the young fellow yet; though, 
as an alliance, it would hardly do for my 
lady.” 

“That’s another consideration,” said 
Mr. Doughty, “and should have occurred 
to the young gertleman before he set him- 
self to the occupation of winning her heart. 
There must be no shirking in the matter. 
The thing is gone too far, and we must 
really all stand by Nagle in this, or rather 
by Miss Corinna.” 

“ So we shall,” said Will, tumultuonsly, 
“if it’s only for the good of society. 
Though, to tell you the truth, I do not 
think my lad means business. You see, 
after all, the blue blood of the Dukes and 
that of our friend Nagle would hardly do 
to mix.” 

“Why not?” said Mr. Doughty, almost 
sternly. “I hate to hear that nonsense 
about ‘ blue blood’ and such stuff. There 
is no blue blood, in England at least, and 
the real question is, is he worthy, if not of 
the affections of that young girl, which he 
has won already, but of her hand ?” 

“Exactly,” said the clergyman, enthusi- 
astically, “ that’s the way to put it! She 
might marry anybody !” 

Will Gardiner glanced at his brother, 
and with a certain warmth, said: 

** That’s all very well for romance, but 
still people do make remarks ; and say what 

ou like, it’s not exactly the custom.” 

Will Gardiner ,had a certain rude in- 
dependence; and though he felt that his 
interests were concerned, could not bring 
himself to be so obsequious as his brother 
was, for the same reason. The object of 
his visit was to make his little “ Chirrup” 
play before “ such an excellent judge as Mr. 
Doughty.” “She has been practising the 
whole week,” said the enthusiastic father. 
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“Getting up, I believe, at six o’clock to 
have a private strum, eh, Poppets? Now, 
dear, out with your Summer Ripples, and 
mind, you are before the best judge.” 

“Oh, papa, I am so awfully afraid. Mr. 
Doughty will laugh at me.” 

That gentleman was good-natured, as 
indeed he always was to children, and the 
young lady began her “ scramble,” protest- 
ing that “he must promise not to look at 
her.” She was struggling through the 
violent digital leaps and splashings which 
such pieces as Summer Ripples, Raindrops, 
or Cascades seem to require, when the door 
was opened, and fresh visitors entered— 
Lady Duke and her daughter. 


CHAPTER XX. LADY DUKE’S CONFIDENCE. 


TueEReE were the elements of comedy in this 
scene, and even in the faces of the parties. 
The pride developed in the eager father’s 
face, as his child laboured on successfully, 
and which showed that he had forgotten all 
else but her gifts, such as they were; the 
clergyman with girls of his own at home, 
who he fancied were far more clever, 
though “not so pushing,” with a kind of 
rueful toleration in his face; while Lady 
Duke, who had brought her own candidate, 
listened with a practised smile of toleration 
that seemed to mean “very fair indeed.” 
The host himself often looked from one to 
the other of the assembled party with a 
quiet ironical glance, as though he perceived 
the odd competition which was being quietly 
carried on for his favour. 

“There!” cried the delighted father, 
when his young girl had finished. ‘“ That’s 
very creditable for the short time she’s 
been learning. She’s been grinding from 
morning till night, and she’s just got a 
little request, which she hasn’t courage to 
make herself.” 

“ Oh, if you wouldn’t think it too much 
trouble,” said Miss Chirrup, with an air 
which the experienced in such matters 
would have recognised as of being well 
tutored in the part, “just to let me come 
now and then and get a few hints.” 

“ Yes, it would do her more good than 
all the masters in the kingdom,” struck 
in her father, seeing that she was faltering. 
And yet there was a certain genuineness in 
this demonstration of his. He was so im- 
pulsive, so fond of his children, that his 
interest for them seemed to lead him into 
these little devices, and perhaps prevented 
his seeing how transparent they were. But 
Mr. Doughty was good-natured, praised 
the young damsel, and graciously promised 
that he would give her those precious 





hints she was so eager for. Lady Duke, 
who had come for the special purpose of 
receiving some of the same divine criticism 
for her own child, felt there would be 
a want of originality in going over the 
same ground, and was thinking how she 
might hit on something as effective, when 
Mr. Doughty turned to her. 

** Where is our gallant amoroso, the 
Alfredo mio—I suppose at the feet of his 
mistress?” Then he added in a half- 
mysterious way, “that everything was 
going on admirably. They tell me that 
Nagle, our future papa-in-law, has got the 
appointment of organist; so that gives 
him a sort of permanent thing.” 

Lady Duke winced at this good news. 

“ Alfred will soon have to go and join 
his regiment. He can’t be idling on here 
always.” 

“Oh, Isee! Then we ought to hurry on 
matters. Everything ought to be settled 
at once.” 

“ Hush! my dear Mr. Doughty,” said 
the lady; “we go quite too fast. I was 
indeed coming to you, to speak to you about 
the matter.” 

“ But why,” said he with an amused 
air, “ make a confidential matter of what is 
known to the whole town? Our friends here 
were talking of it the very moment you 
came in. Every one is hourly expecting 
the joyful news. I say, Gardiner, where 
can our young Lochinvar, who is so gallant 
both in love and in war, have gone to ?” 

“Hallo!” cried Will, noisily. “I de- 
clare, here he is himself!” 

Mr. Duke started back when he saw the 
room so full, and was greeted by the ob- 
streperous Will. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Just talking of you, 
Master Duke,” he said, seizing him by the 
shoulders. “Do you know it has been 
passed nem. con. that you are to come for- 
ward gallantly forthwith and do your duty 
like a man! No shirking, my boy, or 
sneaking off, to be allowed !” 

The young man impatiently shock him- 
self free. 

“Tam tired of this style of joking,” he 
said, “ perfectly sick of it!” 

“Then beware the vengeance of Nagle. 
I give you friendly warning. I wouldn't 
be in your shoes for a fifty-pound note. 
Fulfil your promises like a true lover. Our 
enchanting Corinna “ 

“Gardiner!” said Mr. Doughty, in a 
severe tone, “ your spirits quite carry you 
away. You make a joke of everything. Let 
me beg that here, at least, you will respect 
absent persons.” 
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“My dear Donghty, I quite forgot,” said 
Will Gardiner, with a sudden humility 
that scarcely harmonised with his ordinary 
and accepted character. 

“Yes, I am getting sick of this place,” 
said the youngman. “Every one is so free 
with me and my affairs. The whole town 
wishes to arrange them for me. Can’t 
they leave me alone? I don’t meddle with 
them.” 

Lady Duke shrugged her shoulders at 
Mr. Doughty with an appealing air, took 
his arm, and drew him away into another 
room. 

“IT came to speak to you about this very 
thing,” said this woman of the world. “You 
see how admirably this Gardiner helps us 
on. He has certainly got a clumsy touch. 
What am I to do in such a state of things ? 
The boy is self-willed, of age, his own 
master, and the people here have worried 
him to death about the matter. But he 
will soon come again, and then, I hope, 
he will do what we wish; for she is a 
charming girl, and I’m sure we should 
all like her, notwithstanding the disparity 
in position.” 

“It is very handsome of you to say so,” 
replied Mr. Doughty. 

“Then, you see,” continued the lady, 
looking at him steadily, “ there is a serious 
difficulty. No money on either side. Alfred 
won’t have a hundred a year beyond the 
value of his commission, while the girl has 
not a sixpence; nor, as far asI am aware, 
is she likely to have anything. What do 
you say ?” 

“ But surely, when a young man comes 
down from his own station to choose a 
young girl of the people, as I may say, 
money is the last thing he should look for. 
It is only love that justifies the step.” 

The lady, in her heart of hearts, was in- 
clined to answer, “ Stuff and nonsense !” 
but replied instead : 

“A very proper and nice feeling. But, 
you see, we must look to the beef-and- 
mutton side of the question. And perhaps 
a young family, eh? But even supposing 
they had nothing now, still, if there was 
a prospect, a something to look forward 
to, some provision that would drop in : 
And her eyes were fixed wistfully on the 
impenetrable face of Mr. Doughty. 

“Well,” he answered, after a pause, “ in 
the case of a man like Nagle, who has to 








work hard for his crust, you know pretty 
well what ought to be expected.” 

“ Oh, of course,” she answered; “ but I 
meant, would it be likely that anything 
could be done for her by friends and 
people of that kind ?” 

‘“*Who could tell that,” he said, “ unless 
a fortune-teller. But a prudent mother 
should not arrange a marriage on such a 
speculation as that. No one who respected 
her, too, could offer her an eleemosynary 
gift of the kind as one gives a portion to 
a charity girl. No, no, the young fellow 
ought to think himself very happy to secure 
such a priceless being, and to be allowed 
to work for her.” 

Lady Duke did not answer, but gathered 
her shawl about her. It was evident that 
the answer had satisfied her one way or 
the other, as indeed her companion seemed 
to read in her face. As she was going out 
of the room he stopped her. 

“Just pardon me. Do you think he 
loves her enough to do that, to brave all— 
his relatives, friends, the world, poverty, 
everything—sooner than give her up?” 

In genuine alarm: “Heaven forbid, my 
dear Doughty, that he should do anything 
so foolish. I know youare deeply interested 
in the girl, but, limplore you, don’t put 
such things into his head. It will be the 
ruin of our family, of us all.” 

There was something logical in Mr. 
Doughty’s face that had filled her with a 
sudden alarm, and carried away all her 
prudent and ingenious reckonings. A 
something which showed her that real 
danger was imminent, and that this man, 
so cold, so calm in manner and purpose, 
might actually have power to bring about 
this fatal alhance while she was weaving 
these frail cobwebs of future plans. This 
would be quite too high a price to pay for 
the chance of a share in Old Doughty’s 
bounty. 

That gentleman, too, fancied that he 
saw in her face, as she left him, a new 
purpose—a hint of some sudden change 
that disturbed him a good deal. 

“She will think it revenge,” he said to 
himself. “Heaven knows I wish for no 
such thing! She has misjudged me be- 
fore, and will do so again. But the thing 
must work itself out now ; and why should 
she not suffer, as she has made others 
suffer P”’ 
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